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THE LITERARY FOURTH DIMENSION 
HARLAN HATCHER" 


By God’s grace we are nearing the end of the baffling and dis- 
organized thirties. The first post-war decade had a kind of raucous 
unity about it which gave its literature a pitch and held it in tune. 
The decade of the thirties has had no such dominant; its voices are 
diverse and faddish. We have continued to dabble in Freud and the 
unconscious. We had a vogue of reportage from the depression- 
ravaged mill towns with heartbreaking case histories of the second 
lost generation. We had a run on Marxian ideology. We are still 
in the flood tide of the new historical fiction, and we are still charging 
over the last barricades of censorship with the few remaining un- 
printed monosyllables. 

Into this wilderness has come a small voice of more than passing 
interest. It has tried to speak before, but it lacked the volume re- 
quired to be heard above the general confusion. This season, for 
the first time, it has caught our ear and made us listen while it tells 
of the little more, and how much it is, of the little less, and what 
worlds away. It is angled toward the occult, folk mysticism, time, 
religion, and death. It is a phenomenon about which we may make 
a few observations if not prophesies. 

Whatever the reasons for this return to awareness of powers out- 
side ourselves which make objective realism incomplete and un- 
satisfying, the fact itself is certain. Some say it is the release and 
encouragement given to speculative thought by the Einsteinian 

* Dr. Hatcher is professor of English at Ohio State University, author and critic of 


note, and a popular contributor to the English Journal. Some of his better-known 
works are Tunnel Hilland Patterns of Wolfpen (novels) and Creating the American Novel. 
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physics in which time is a fourth and relative dimension, and where 
matter may be only a concentration of energy in space. Some say 
we are relearning the old lesson that man cannot live by bread 
alone. Some point to the flight to Catholicism of the late G. K. 
Chesterton, to the journey of T. S. Eliot from the Wasteland to the 
church, to the serious soul-searching now occupying Aldous Huxley, 
and to other such unexpected conversions, and say we are returning 
to religion. Others say that the economic and social problems of 
our time, which show no signs of being solved by our present know!}- 
edge or techniques, have undermined our proud self-confidence in 
our own powers; that the threat of war and the horror of its destruc- 
tion have driven panic-stricken men to seek out the good spirit 
that may oppose this self-perpetuating evil; that the collapse of all 
worldly values which once seemed to make life worth the candle 
has made it imperative for us to find some more compelling justifica- 
tion for our hopes. And all these and other explanations have their 
points. We are looking around for the things we left out of the pic- 
ture. 

Consider the phenomenal interest we have been showing lately 
in the supernatural and the “‘new frontiers of the mind.’”’ These sub- 
jects have lain too near the border line of hokum to be taken seri- 
ously by the modern intellectuals and scientists. They went with 
the Bible belt, the Simple Simons, the magnificently obsessed, and 
the mediums in the side streets. The prevailing view in advanced 
circles has been against the validity of anything not experimentally 
verifiable. We are not entitled to hold a view of life not supported 
by evidence. We may only add up what we actually know and 
philosophize within the framework. No gaps may be leaped by faith. 

Yet Dr. Alexis Carrel burst squarely into this dogma with his 
Man the Unknown. The author is a scientist of unassailable distinc- 
tion in a field that is supposed to stick to facts. His book surprised 
everybody, most of all himself, by becoming a best-seller and staying 
near the top of the list for month after month. One big reason for 
this wide popular appeal was its frank and humble admission that 
the sum of the known facts does not add up to the total of man. 
A mysterious X of the unknown and unaccounted for is still left 
over. And the doctor gave credence to the belief that in the twilight 
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region beyond our present boundary of knowledge, and into which 
scientific analysis cannot yet go, there do exist superphysical forces 
that affect our lives. Clairvoyance, telepathy, extra-sensory percep- 
tion, and such psychic phenomena have some evidence to support 
them; and they have a chance of being true in as mysterious a uni- 
verse as this one. Many scientists condemned Carrel for these por- 
tions of his book because they gave comfort to the enemy. More 
willing and credulous souls found his views comforting in an age of 
scientific materialism. 

These same people also made a best-seller of J. B. Rhine’s book, 
New Frontiers of the Mind, which appeared last autumn and for a 
time ran a dead heat with Henry C. Link’s The Return to Religion 
for high place on the national sales charts. Here was no sentimental 
mush of the type once fed to a gullible public in books like the banker 
Trine’s In Tune with the Infinite. Professor Rhine tried to give his 
work the full authority of experimental science, to pull the elusive 
subject of clairvoyance and telepathy into the laboratory and test 
it experimentally. He succeeded in proving, to his own satisfaction 
at least, if not to that of his fellow-psychologists, that supersensory 
perception is a demonstrable fact; and he was “deeply stirred,”’ 
while carrying on his experiments, “by the almost incredible nature 
of what was happening.” 

Other exhibits might be offered if space were free; but these will 
serve to show how the awesome men of science have, themselves, 
reopened the subject of mysticism. And if the subject captures their 
attention, how unlikely it would be for the literary men to ignore it. 

Let us take the impressive and honorable example of Aldous Hux- 
ley. He has been the most eminent of the post-war intellectuals. 
Like others in his time, he at first wrote obliquely; and it is hard to 
be sure just what the positive statement was which he avoided mak- 
ing in the cynical prose of Crome Yellow, Antic Hay, and Point 
Counter Point. Whatever it was, he was certainly caustic and relent- 
less in showing that these shallow, vicious, bewildered, philandering 
souls had nothing to live by. His collection of spiritual bankrupts 
is unexcelled. Not until Eyeless in Gaza (1936) did he come out with 
the articles of his faith. In the closing chapters of that novel, the 
author, who was prevented from going into science because of weak 
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eyes, gave his hero his sympathy and let him become a thorough- 
going pacifist, preacher, and practitioner of brotherly love and non- 
violent resistance to violence. Falling back upon religion and intui- 
tion when reason falters, he commits himself to the principle: 
“Evil is the accentuation of division; good, whatever makes for unity 
with other lives and other beings. .... In peace there is unity.” 
The perception of this unity is a mystical experience. 

The conclusion to the novel proved to be only a starting-point 
from which Huxley went on to write the serious, thought-compelling 
discourse, Ends and Means, which came out a few weeks before 
Christmas. Without injustice it could be called a book on religion. 
Huxley agrees with the great religious leaders and moralists of the 
past centuries that man has some measure of free choice; that his 
ideal state upon this earth should embrace peace, justice, brotherly 
love, liberty, unselfishness, and charity; and the goal is what he 
calls “‘the non-attached man.”’ ‘The desirable social changes can be 
brought about most effectively by changing the individuals who 
compose society.” Tentative rules for the conversion are laid down; 
and it is arresting, to say the least, to find Aldous Huxley drawing 
up for our salvation a stiff, almost monastic, regimen of chastity, 
or at least rigid sexual restraint, meditation, education, soul therapy, 
and a fundamentally religious self-discipline. The last three chap- 
ters are labeled, respectively, ‘Religious Practices,” ‘Beliefs,’ and 
“Ethics.’’ And the brilliant ironist has put away his acid wit to 
write in high seriousness of his ‘‘scientific-mystical conception of the 
world.” We are not concerned here with an evaluation of his views 
but with the newsworthy fact that he has them and, at the end of 
the thirties, has begun publicly to preach them. 

Aldous Huxley, however, is an intellectual, not a mystic, by na- 
ture. We must turn elsewhere to see a mystical conception of the 
world realized in terms of creative literature; and, as we turn, we 
face Thomas Mann, who has chosen this season to offer Joseph in 
Egypt, the third, and greatest, of the published parts of Joseph and 
His Brothers. This novel is built on a concept of religion and the 
formative power of the myth so unfamiliar to our modern frame of 
thought that we are just beginning to sense its drift. It is not a 
mere coincidence that this third and most mythical volume should 
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have a success denied to its two predecessors; our mental rhythm 
makes us more receptive to its theme than we have been in a genera- 
tion. 

We have been wearied, frustrated, dispersed, and robbed of power 
because we have had no great myth to identify ourselves with and 
lose ourselves in. But Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph became 
greater than themselves because they were submerged in the ex- 
alted tribal experience, and unto their individual stature was added 
the potency of their god-myth. Its moving power resides on one 
level in the continuing legend of the race from its primeval begin- 
nings to the present, and on another level, for us moderns, in the 
interrelations of the conscious and the unconscious self. From this 
union, woven on the familiar story of Joseph, Mann is trying to 
create, in his own words, “‘the life in the myth, life as a sacred repeti- 
tion ....for the man of anicent times lived thus..... For the 
myth is the foundation of life; . . . . the pious formula into which life 
flows when it reproduces its traits out of the unconscious.”’ 

It is profoundly significant that Thomas Mann, acknowledged 
by many as the first among living writers, should dedicate his 
mature years to this attempt to add the mystical dimension to 
modern fiction. 

If this mystical-symbolism as expounded by Thomas Mann is too 
illusive, or tantalizing, or fatiguing, we may turn for relief to a lighter 
but equally illuminating instance of our present interest in the myth. 
We have Johnny Appleseed taking shape right now before our very 
eyes, as Rachel’s older son was once recast into the Joseph of the 
legend. The New York World’s Fair next year will have in its sculp- 
ture group in the American folklore exhibit the figure of Johnny 
Appleseed. He is represented as a fervid prophet clad in a coffee 
sack, hurrying through the wilderness, his demonic face uplifted, 
with Bible in one hand, apple seeds in the other, and a mush pot 
on his head. The real John Chapman was a shrewd Yankee nursery- 
man who made a lot of money growing seedling apple trees and sell- 
ing them to the pioneers who were clearing away the frontier. Two 
forces are now at work on his memory: the scholars and the legend- 
makers. The scholars are getting the facts about the real John Chap- 
man; but the legend-makers will win because the realistic business- 
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man will have no chance against the mythical Johnny Appleseed, 
gently touched in the head, sleeping in the snow rather than fire 
the log in which a bear and her cubs had hibernated, gathering 
appleseeds in bags at Pennsylvania cider presses and scattering 
them in the wilderness so that pioneers might find fruit trees ready 
when they arrived. New apple trees and new romantic legends about 
Johnny are popping up in unexpected places as his character takes 
shape from the unconscious longing of the folk mind for color, 
benevolence, and supernatural powers. 

This new interest in folk material is one element in the movement 
toward the fourth dimension or the something more. One of its 
phases is shown by the striking success of the new nature books as 
written by Donald Peattie. Mr. Peattie is a trained botanist who 
is sensitive to the implications and overtones in the life-process 
about him. His books have the thorough scientific foundation re- 
quired in these times to satisfy the brain, with the added note of 
poetic mysticism for the pleasure of the soul. And when he writes of 
the great naturalists who have become legends among us—of Audu- 
bon, singing in the wilderness; of Father Pierre Prud’homme, God’s 
emissary to the heathen on the prairie—he is not only a biographer 
and naturalist but a poet hunting the inner vision that made these 
legendary figures great. 

Another of its phases is the amusing folk mysticism represented 
by Mr. Watkin’s On Borrowed Time. This first novel, made into a 
play and presented in February with great success at the Longacre 
Theater, is not of any particular importance in itself as a work of 
art. It is interesting as an instance of the way folklore is being 
handled. Here is the old, old legend of Death, the grim reaper, 
being held off from his errand by a spell cast over him which makes 
him powerless until the last benevolent deed of his victim has been 
effected. Mr. Watkins adopts this familiar pattern and, instead of 
trying for the Thomas Mann theme of man submerged in the god- 
myth, contents himself with a diverting tale of a salty, smutty, 
humorously human old man who chased Death up a tree, put a 
fence around him, and by some magic kept him there until the future 
of the young grandson was made secure. And, surprising as it might 
seem, the author carriers it off, though with tongue in cheek—mira- 
cle and all. 
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Many such novels have appeared this year dealing, in varying 
degrees of seriousness, with this kind of theme and material. The 
reader may add his own examples, such as the anonymous Brother 
Petroc’s Return, a story of a fifteenth-century Cornwall monk mirac- 
ulously projected into the present; Edward James’s The Gardener 
Who Saw God; or any others he may have read and thinks of. 

There is still another angle to this phenomenon related to, but 
different from, the new folk-mysticism theme, and that is the at- 
tempt to add dimension to a naive realism by mixing in metaphysics. 
Clyde Davis’ The Anointed is a distinguished and delightful example, 
and, we might add, a book not to be missed by readers who also 
teach English. In form, it belongs with that growing list of sharp, 
carefully made perfectionist short novels that includes Steinbeck’s 
Of Mice and Men, and Hans Otto Storm’s Pity the Tyrant. But 
The Anointed has one quality omitted in Of Mice and Men and 
barely suggested in Pity the Tyrant: the God-touched mind of the 
anointed one, Harry Patterson, sailor, who worked out for himself, 
with a rather limited brain equipment, the secret of God’s concern 
for the individual soul. Harry’s mission as God’s anointed is to 
sail out beyond the barrier of this world, across the Black Ocean 
where no man has voyaged, and bring back the secret of the universe. 
And, if Harry doesn’t get his report turned in before the close of the 
book, he is no more to be blamed than Job, who also failed at the 
last moment. 

The basic narrative of the sailor’s life is hard and realistic, though 
without the incessant profanity which drives away from Of Mice 
and Men many readers who are more difficult to purify than is 
Christopher Morley. It is engaging to see how the novel takes on 
size with the addition of Harry’s metaphysics. The episode of the 
naval officer on a binge is heightened by Harry’s metaphysical at- 
tempt to explain it; and the story of his own hairbreadth escape from 
marrying a pretty French maid is pointed with the observation that, 
if he gave up his mission and disappointed God, God “‘would have 
to start all over with some baby and train him up to manhood and 
see if he would have enough guts to carry the job through.’ The 
ending may not be disclosed to prospective readers. 

These manifestations of interest in the mysteries are impressive 
enough in their own right, but their significance is heightened still 
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further by the spectacle along Broadway this season. It has been 
many a day since the New York theater placed its money on the 
proscribed themes of death, miracles, and religion. But hard, bla- 
tant, commercial Broadway keeps an unsentimental ear on the pub- 
lic heart. It would as soon dramatize a nun as a prostitute if it 
had confidence in the box office. This season Broadway had such 
confidence; it plunged with the tabooed scripts and the customers 
liked it. When Eugene O’Neill, Philip Barry, and other dramatists 
tried it a few years ago, the public wouldn’t have it. Nobody sup- 
poses for an instant that the producers have gone mystic or re- 
ligious, but the fact that they have chosen to present a half-dozen 
plays of this kind—with success—is dramatic evidence that they 
sensed the renewed interest in this fourth-dimensional subject matter 
of which we are writing. 

In his recent autobiography, The Summing Up, W. Somerset 
Maugham, one of the most brilliant of England’s comedy dramatists, 
complains that the unjustified demands for a greater and greater 
realism made upon playwrights has robbed them of great part of 
their resources. He might rejoice over the current season, for one 
group of dramatists have eschewed all such restraints and have 
juggled reality according to their whim. They have played with 
miracles, speculated about time, and have been rather serious about 
death and religion. 

Not much need be said about the time theme, because the best 
exhibit is Time and the Conways by Priestley, and all he knows about 
it is what is going around. He has not improved upon Lenormand’s 
brilliant drama on the same subject, Time Is a Dream, and he lacks 
the art which gave distinction to Berkeley Square. But he does man- 
age to interest an audience in the fascinating theory that past, 
present, and future coexist and, under special circumstances, may 
be experienced simultaneously. By using the device of placing the 
third act second and reversing the usual sequence, he tries to let 
us see that these events are already in existence in what we call the 
“future,” that they are coming toward us in what we call “time,” 
and that the characters of the play, being bound by time, can only 
wait for these experiences to unfold. We observe that the forth- 


coming, coexisting experiences are usually unhappy. 
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Thornton Wilder toys whimsically in the last act of Our Town 
with the same idea, but with ‘‘The Blessed Damozel’’ angle from 
beyond the doors of the shadow of death. For the past, present, and 
future have their omnipresent coexistence in the life we call “‘death.”’ 
The veil between the living and the dead is so thin that Emily can 
look back into the world she left in childbirth, and exclaim: “But, 
Mother Gibbs, one can go back; one can go back there again .... 
into living. I feel it. I know it. Why just then for a moment I 
was thinking about .... about the farm....and for a minute I 
was there, and my baby was on my lap as plain as day.” Mrs. 
Gibbs: “Yes, of course you can.” And the illusion is aided by the 
mounting whose only decoration is the exposed plumbing and bare 
walls of the stage. 

Still other plays have succeeded with miracles and religion. Rachel 
Crothers has managed it on a comedy pattern in Susan and God. 
The silly people in this play seem at first to be the conventional lot 
of idlers so familiar in New York comedy: a gentleman drunk; a 
scatter-brained, fad-seeking wife; an ugly duckling, awkward-age 
daughter; and their friends. But somewhere en route the regenera- 
tive magic of Susan’s new-found confessional religion takes posses- 
sion of them, and, somewhat to their astonishment, redeems them 
all. The point here is, of course, less the miracle itself than the fact 
that Rachel Crothers in the late autumn of 1937 should choose to 
offer it as a serious ending to a farce comedy. 

The same observation may be made about the Marshall-Doher- 
ty satiric, comedy-drama, Father Malachy’s Miracle, in which the 
Father, irked by the little faith of those about him, rashly promised, 
by the power of the Lord, to move the Garden of Eden dance hall 
from its place opposite the church to Bass Rock twenty miles away. 
And, behold, his faith was so great that the dance hall moved! 

The finest of all these plays, however, is the serious and beautiful 
treatment of the religious faith and communion with the saints of 
the simple, high-souled, servant girl Brigid in Paul Carroll’s Shadow 
and Substance. In the parochial house of the brilliant, sarcastic 
Canon Skerritt, whose withering irony is poured out upon his un- 
cultivated curates, the gentle Brigid sees and talks with her Saint 
Brigid as realistically as Joan of Arc heard and obeyed the voice 
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of Saint Catherine; and upon this mystical experience she supported 
to her death a faith that brought the formal and practical religion 
of the Canon to genuflection. 

Of such has been made one of the most singular departures our 
literature has seen in a long time. The examples chosen are repre- 
sentative, not exhaustive. Prophesy would be pointless; it may be 
that this, too, is only another passing fad of the thirties, to be 
dropped as suddenly as the plight of the young generation was 
dropped at the end of the winter in 1936. But the mere existence of 
the phenomenon is arresting news. It seems to suggest that there 
is more to this business of living than meets the eye. 





ON THE TEACHING OF SHAKESPEARE AND 
OTHER GREAT LITERATURE 


ORSON WELLES AND ROGER HILL’ 


The average American high-school boy or girl studies three of 
Shakespeare’s plays before graduation. This boy or girl is exposed, 
during each of four years, to the beauties of Chaucer, Milton, Burns, 
and that whole galaxy which make up our poetic and literary heri- 
tage. Do any of these millions of boys or girls develop a real appre- 
ciation of these authors? Do any of them read these authors for 
pleasure later in life? Of course some do. But an honest answer by 
high-school teachers would probably set the number at an almost 
negligible minimum—a number quite surely much smaller than a 
generation ago. And this in face of the fact that library methods 
and library facilities have been tremendously improved. Why? 

Something beautiful and fine is going out of our national con- 
sciousness. With more leisure hours than our fathers enjoyed we 

* Orson Welles is the twenty-two-year-old actor-director-producer of the Mercury 
Theatre who has been enthusiastically acclaimed for his productions this year of 
Julius Caesar in modern dress, Thomas Dekker’s The Shoemakers’ Holiday, and George 
Bernard Shaw’s Heartbreak House. Last season he directed the W.P.A. Federal Thea- 
tre’s all-negro Macbeth and Dr. Faustus. Roger Hill is headmaster of the Todd School 


for Boys at Woodstock, Ill. Mr. Hill has collaborated with Mr. Welles in publishing a 
text, Everybody's Shakespeare. Mr. Welles attended the Todd School as a boy. 
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are less prepared to use that leisure for inner satisfaction. We are 
dependent upon gadgets and gadgets within gadgets. While driving 
an automobile we must in addition thumb a dial. We are better 
mechanics than our fathers were, but man does not live by mechan- 
ics alone or by bread alone or by circuses alone but by aesthetic 
food for his soul. What has brought about this change? Several 
stock answers are ordinarily given. 

First, we are told that the making of secondary education a uni- 
versal matter has diluted the intellectual content of the material 
with which we work. Woodrow Wilson said, “It is obvious that 
you cannot have universal education without restricting your teach- 
ing to those things that can be universally understood.” This 
argument is not too sound, however, for although it is true that we 
formerly had a more selective group, that group was selected not 
on the basis of intellectual ability but on the basis of financial status. 
Dunn and Bradstreet or social-register rating never has been very 
closely correlated with brains. 

Second, with the broadening of human knowledge a great quan- 
tity of new subject matter is coming into the curriculum to contest 
with literature for dominance. This explanation, too, is a little spe- 
cious when we analyze it. Granted that our curriculum has broad- 
ened, still we continue to devote four years of continuous study to 
the subject of English, or about the same amount of time we did 
before the modern functionalizing and vocationalizing of our sub- 
ject matter. 

The real reason for the decline of great literature as a vitalizing 
force in our high-school graduate’s life would seem to be more deep- 
seated than these commonly accepted surface explanations. Prob- 
ably a large measure of the failure should be laid at the door of the 
teacher himself. And here again the blame shifts to his teacher— 
the pedagogical system under which he earned his degree. The plain 
fact is that for a generation in American graduate university circles 
(since the advent of the German idea of scholarship through spe- 
cialization) it has been impossible for our teachers or prospective 
teachers to attain scholarly distinction on the basis of broad ap- 
preciative study of literature. 

One hundred years ago Spencer opined hopefully and a little 
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wistfully that some day Science was to reign supreme and was no 
longer to be the household drudge “kept in the background so that 
her haughty sisters [Literature and the Arts] might flaunt their 
fripperies in the eyes of the world.’”’ How soon—how completely 
his dream has come true. Far from being the household drudge to- 
day, Science, dominates the domicile. Far from flautning fripperies 
today, Literature and the Arts cringe in the background, wearing 
their tattered togas shamefacedly, while Science, proudly arrayed 
in a dentist’s jacket and peering into a microscope, poses supreme 
on Mount Olympus. A world bows in worship before this god, and 
our educators, leaping to their feet in revival meeting and shouting 
“Amen Hallelujah!’’ hit the sawdust trail to conversion. 

Our whole preparation of teachers has become a low salam to this 
deity. In half of the educational convention addresses delivered each 
year the burden of the song is, ‘We must develop a scientific ap- 
proach.” Higher degrees are unattainable by broad training and 
catholicity of taste.- They are procured only by learning ‘“‘more and 
more about less and less.” This is highly desirable, of course, in 
truly scientific subjects. Research and laboratory methods have 
given us whatever real advance our century has made over earlier 
eras. But because this is true—because we do admire the scientist 
and his achievements—does it mean that we must all be pseudo- 
scientists? Does it mean that we must all be sycophants before the 
man in the rubber gloves? Does it mean that we must copy the 
way he purses his lips, the way he adjusts his pince-nez? Does it 
mean that beauty is no longer truth and truth no longer beauty 
but merely an algebraic equation? Does it mean that the proper 
study of mankind is no longer man but only chemistry? Does it 
mean that we are not such stuff as dreams are made of but merely 
wriggling conglomerates of hormones, salts, and electrons. Forbid 
it, Almighty God! 

The truth of it is that we in the field of English expression have 
been indoctrinated with the scientific approach theory so thoroughly 
that we are making dissecting-rooms of our English classes to the 
slight buildup of our own sense of importance but to the infinite 
detriment of our charges. We are tossing away their aesthetic birth- 
right for a dubious and unsavory mess of analytical pottage. 
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In attempting to make our study of literature scientific and ana- 
lytical we have merely made it dull. A Shakespearean play is no 
cadaver, useful for an autopsy. It is a living, vibrant entity that 
has the power of grasping us by the hand and leading us up onto a 
peak in Darien. “But I can’t understand Shakespeare” says the 
high-school boy. “It takes a gray-bearded professor to know what 
he is talking about.’”’ You are wrong, Johnny. It’s the gray beard 
that you can’t understand. He has asked you to read Shakespeare 
with a pair of glasses smoked to a dull and dingy gray. Take them 
off. It was written for you, for the groundlings, for the unscholarly 
Globe patrons who walked in from the cockfight on the street. Only 
those folks whose blood courses hot through their veins can under- 
stand these tingling lines. Shakespeare said everything—brain to 
belly, every mood and minute of a man’s season. His language is 
starlight and fireflies and the sun and moon. He wrote it with tears 
and blood and beer, and his words march like heartbeats. Chaucer 
spun husky, lusty yarns that are today as vivid and as vital and as 
rousing as a date in a parked coupé. Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
and Byron sang songs to set your senses atingle. They spoke for 
you—not for the pedagogues. They spoke with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and not to know the cadence of their voices, not to 
have great snatches of their immortal lines ringing in your ears as 
you view life’s kaleidoscope is to miss one of life’s major thrills. 

Of course, the flavor of the whole thing is a new one to you. Few 
exotic tastes are cultivated without some preliminary wry faces or 
some contemplative and questionate lip-smackings. But as caviar 
to the initiate is more thrilling than hamburger, so the exotic, zest- 
ful flavor of Elizabethan phraseology falls at first strangely on our 
dulled and jaded senses, but, cultivated, it can bring moments of 
ecstasy. 

And so, a pox on the scientific approach to literature. Or, what 
is even greater heresy, a pox on the sacrosanct approach to litera- 
ture. “Bow your heads, children,’ says the literary high priest in 
his classroom sanctuary. “‘We are approaching the great and the 
holy. Let your voices be stilled and your minds become reverent. 
You will not enjoy this but it will be very good for you.’”’ Rubbish! 
If the pupil doesn’t enjoy it, it certainly will be no good to him. 
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And if the pupil is not free to reject, he is not free genuinely to em- 
brace and appreciate. And if after being exposed to the contagion 
of literary appreciation—exposed through the medium of a teacher 
who has a genuine and contagious enthusiasm—then by all means 
let him drop this material from his study of English. Let us spend 
the remaining high-school years teaching him to read modern prose 
intelligently, to differentiate between facts and propaganda in news- 
paper reporting, to form some critical judgment regarding Holly- 
wood’s latest releases, to write a clear and simple letter for his 
future employer; in short, teach him to write and to read and 
to use words with some degree of skill, not so much for the human 
values words can express and the emotions they can arouse but for 
the collection of facts they can impart. In this way we will avoid 
doing him the great harm of prejudicing his mind and turning him 
forever away from Shakespeare and the literary immortals. We will 
not have shut the door to the possibility of his acquiring a true 
aesthetic literary taste later in life through the chance opening of 
a book before a glowing fireplace some momentous night or the 
chance seeing of a great Shakespearean production which may ignite 
the spark. 

One practical suggestion (after this flood of vagaries and nega- 
tions) and then a close: It is of course axiomatic that all poetry, 
and particularly all Shakespeare, was meant to be read aloud. So 
many teachers are incapable of reading Shakespeare aloud or in- 
structing their charges in adequately reading Shakespeare aloud, 
that classroom renditions are doomed before they start. There is a 
considerable and growing library of phonograph recordings which 
are tremendously helpful. Gielgud, Barrymore, Ainley, and Forbes- 
Robertson readings of many Shakespearean parts are available. 
Columbia has now recorded almost a complete version of the Mer- 
cury’s current production of Julius Caesar. This type of material 
has found wide use in speech classes where, because of presumably 
expert instruction, it is little needed. It has failed to reach into the 
thousands of English classrooms struggling with murdered pentam- 
eter. This is a pity. Shakespeare himself has made his own plea 
in this matter: “I pray you, mar no more of my verses with reading 
them ill-favoredly.” 
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RADIO MAKES READERS 


JOSEPH MERSAND' 


Advocates of the educational use of the radio were shocked last 
year when a twelve-year-old schoolboy of Toledo shot his principal 
under the inspiration of radio programs to which he was listening. As 
the Associated Press of September 24, 1937, expressed it: ‘Playmates 
of Robert told Lieutenant Ralph Murphy he had been listening to 
radio programs concerning gangs and crime, and had been reading 
stories about bandits.” 

This unfortunate incident occurred shortly after the publication 
by the American Association for Adult Education of Frank Ernest 
Hill’s study of the use of the radio in adult education. The conclu- 
sions were most encouraging to workers in this new branch of peda- 
gogical method. Although disappointments and disillusionments 
must inevitably accompany any new educational process, the out- 
look for radio instruction is exceedingly bright. In Chicago the first 
few days of this school year were devoted entirely to radio instruc- 
tion because schools had been closed to prevent the spread of the 
paralysis epidemic. Thus another emergency was met by radio in- 
struction. 

The effects of radio programs upon the speech, habits, manners, 
and ideas of our millions of school children have been studied in 
recent years by a number of outstanding educational authorities. 
The News Letter, published by the Bureau of Educational Research 
of Ohio State University, is rich in suggestions for the progressive 
teacher who is anxious to adopt new devices for the improvement of 
his skill in the classroom. To refuse to accept the radio as such a 
medium would seem to indicate a narrowness of pedagogical phi- 
losophy. 

Only one phase of the effects of radio listening will be discussed in 
this paper: ‘‘The influence of radio programs upon the leisure read- 
ing of school children.’”’ Teachers would undoubtedly profit from a 

t Instructor in English at Boys High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., and advisory editor of 
Correct English. 
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knowledge of the part played by the radio in the daily lives of their 
pupils. Does it affect their reading? How does it affect their read- 
ing? 

The writer studied a group of one hundred and fifty boys in the 
third year of high school. The students belonged to working-class 
families of many nationalities. Some came from families on relief; 
some were sons of professional people. It was significant, therefore, 
that out of the one hundred and fifty boys only one did not have a 
radio in his home. 

There are many classes of radio listeners. Some turn on the radio 
whenever they have nothing else to do; others watch for definite, 
scheduled programs. Some are fervent Jack Benny fans; others nev- 
er miss an amateur night. 

In answer to the question ‘Do you listen to scheduled daily 
programs?” one hundred and forty-six answered in the affirmative 
—an indication of the fact that our school children know what they 
want when they listen to the radio. Their tastes might be subject to 
criticism, but of their possession of definite tastes there is no doubt. 
In this respect our youngsters show more discrimination, perhaps, 
than the adult listeners, who very frequently keep the radio on, no 
matter what the program is, simply because silence is too dis- 
turbing. 

How do these boys learn the dial location and the contents of these 
regular programs? Do they read the radio pages of the newspapers? 
To the question above one hundred and thirty-five answered aifirma- 
tively. The radio editors would feel encouraged at such a high per- 
centage of daily readers. 

The next question was: ‘‘Why do you listen to regular scheduled 
programs?” The answers were as shown in Table 1. Entertainment 
seems to be the quality on radio programs which attracts youthful 
listeners—a conclusion by no means unexpected. 

Of greater interest to the teacher of English are the next two ques- 
tions. For several years the broadcasting companies have presented 
long and short plays, both on sponsored and on unsponsored pro- 
grams. When a famous actress like Ethel Barrymore is featured in 
Barrie’s The Twelve Pound Look, it is evident that her audience 
numbers millions, among them a large group of children of the ‘‘im- 
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pressionable age.”” Many a future playgoer may get his or her first 
taste of the drama from a broadcast play. 

When the young listeners are so enthusiastic about a radio play 
that they want to read this and other plays by the same author, then 
it is time for English teachers to inquire into the situation. On Mon- 
day, September 20, 1937, Maxwell Anderson’s original radio play, 


TABLE 1 

A. Parents recommended them... :. 
B. They are entertaining........ ; . 132 
C. The announcer is pleasant... i 
D. Participation in a contest...... yo 
E. I am following a serial... i 
F. No definite reason. ... jie. oie 

ne - — of ere 


The Feast of Ortolans, was presented with marked success. As a writ- 
er in the New York Sun commented: 


After listening for thirty minutes last Monday night to Maxwell Anderson’s 
radio play, The Feast of Ortolans, we are convinced that the cause of radio 
drama is not a lost one. Because the playwright neglected intentionally to fol- 
low the stereotyped groove of radio scripts unanimous approval of this original 
playlet is unlikely, but it will be disturbing to those who see some hope in 
ethereal dramatics if NBC, which sponsored the idea and worked without stint 
to put it over, fails to follow through with other exhibits of the kind. 


As if to justify this writer’s expectations, Columbia Broadcasting 
System announced that it would present Alice in Wonderland in two 
instalments, on September 26 and on October 3, 1937. 

Fifty-seven radio dramatizations had been heard by the pupils 
answering the questionnaire. The titles run the gamut from pub- 
licity releases like Internes Can’t Take Money to Macbeth. The com- 
plete list contains: 


Ah! Wilderness Captain Blood Returns 
Amateur Gentleman Cavalcade 

Bambi Chloe 

The Blue Carbuncle Christmas Carol 
Brewster’s Millions Cyrano de Bergerac 
Cappy Ricks Dr. Hans 

Captain Applejack Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


Captain Blood Enemy of the People 
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Evangeline Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
Gilded Lady Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 
Girl Who Came Home Mutiny on the Bounty 
Gold Bug On the Avenue 

Graustark Passing of the Third Floor Back 
Green Pastures Paul Bunyan 

Guardsman Quality Street 

Hamlet Romeo and Juliet 

Internes Can’t Take Money Saturday’s Children 

Last of Mrs. Cheyney Sea Devils 

Legionnaire and the Lady Sea Hawk 

Life of Louis Pasteur She Stoops To Conquer 
Lost Horizon Speckled Band 

Macbeth Theodora Goes Wild 

Man Who Married a Dumb Wife Thin Man 

Man with the Iron Mask Three Men on a Horse 
Masque of Kings Three Musketeers 

Melting Pot Three Smart Girls 

Men in White Twelfth Night 

Merchant of Venice Virginians 


Teachers of English would naturally be interested in knowing 
whether young listeners of broadcast plays ever read these plays or 
other plays by the same author. Of the one hundred and fifty reports 
analyzed, seventy-two indicated that the boys read the play after 
its radio dramatization. Many more students read other books be- 
cause of their interest in these dramatizations. This report of the 
number of books read, together with their varied content, justifies all 
claims for the value of the radio play as an educational medium. 
The list of books which were read by one hundred and fifty boys as 
a result of radio plays to which they had listened is shown in Table 2. 


LIBRETTOS 
Barber of Seville Mignon 
Faust Rigoletto 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas Traviata 
Madame Butterfly 
MAGAZINES 
Life Time The Witch’s Tale 
SCIENCE 


Aluminum: Its History and Use Radot: Life of Pasteur 
A Handbook of Medicine Schlink-Kallet: Skin Deep 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs 
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TABLE 2 


Author and 
Title of Book 


De Kruif 
Hunger Fighters 
Men against Death. 
Microbe Hunters. 
Dickens 
Child’s History of England 
Christmas Carol... 
David Copperfield. . 
Dombey and Son... 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
Pickwick Papers. . . 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Doyle 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. . 
Complete Works of Conan Doyle. . 
Hound of the Baskervilles. 
The Red-headed League 
Scandal in Bohemia 
The Speckled Band... 
Dumas 
The Three Musketeers 
Twenty Years After. . 
Vicomte de Bragelonne 
Dumas Fils 
Camille 
Farnol 
The Amateur Gentleman. 
Kyne 
Cappy Ricks..... 
Lamb 
Tales from Shakespeare. . 
Lewis 
Arrowsmith 
Babbitt . . . 
Dodsworth 
Marlow 
Pi cccnieea 
McKenna 
Spies I Knew.... 
Maupassant 
A Piece of String........ Gesteews 


No of 
Readers 


N = WwW 


oa os — oe wN ™ os 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


Author and No. of 
Title of Book Readers 


Nordhoff and Hall 
MIS NO 2 sh. wie sin ow ersten eles 


Mutiny on the Bounty... .........0.5000.. . 2 
Poe 

The Fall of the House of Usher............ I 

ek ta aon wedwedeKe 7 

The Murders in the Rue Morgue............ I 

The Pit and the Pendulum................ I 

ee ne 6 
Raspe 

Bavon Munconeusen.............0...cccees, 3 
Sabatini 

Captain Blood....... LOR pees ee hae 7 

I 0 ote tana « wake gin rat ou I 

Scaramouche.......... Ife Raa SRAM 2 9 2 

I oo as ne, 6 asco alae pieielgns 2 
Sedgwick , 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch........ 2 
Shakespeare 

ES 2525 A Rk oan ihe ote ae Se 2 

0 eee PPE ene eer I 

ih ey we aalears I 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream............... 3 

ES ERE S Sera erik se ae I 

The Taming of the Shrew................... 3 
Stevenson 

RD oS tt Ong cae bs ol NE i : 3 
Twain 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court... a 2 
Van Dyne 

ee Camere Wier Cees... . 6. ccc ececseee. ; I 
Wells 

The Autocracy of Mr. Parnham................ cate I 
Westcott 

EEE OLE LCT EOE Ee a I 
White 

NI hoe, on il ee elt eS ohShe. d I 
Zimmer 

is Aaa CbUins o aunkice dw ee acd Se = I 


Florence Nightingale: newspaper account 
Armageddon: collection of war stories 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Lives of Beethoven, Verdi, and Abraham Lincoln 
Modern Spies Tell Their Story 
Ruth Deforest Lamb: American Chamber of Horrors 


The list is by no means discouraging. Most of the books read 
would be on supplementary reading lists for these students. The 
fact that they were read voluntarily is an indication of the success of 
the radio presentations. Although the detective stories of A. Conan 
Doyle are most popular, such preferences are to be expected in 
youngsters between fifteen and sixteen years of age. The types of 
books chosen indicate a wide range of interest in fiction and in fact. 
More studies of these “‘after-radio”’ tastes would be invaluable as- 
sistance in planning educational radio programs, in collecting lists 
for supplementary reading, and in cultivating good reading habits. 
Pessimists may regret that the only indication of radio influence on 
school children is the widespread use of gag lines like ““Wanna buy 
a duck?” or “Vas you der, Sharlie?’”’ but Dickens and Doyle and 
De Kruif are leaving some phrases in the minds of our youngsters, 
which will influence them long after Joe Penner and Jack Pearl are 
forgotten. 





PLAYGOER’S PLAYWRIGHT: MAXWELL ANDERSON 


HERBERT ELLSWORTH CHILDS’ 


The theatrical season of 1936-37, say those who observed it, will 
go down in history as the weakest of recent years. This seems strange 
to the non—New York critic, who had no opportunity to view the 
plays in situ, and there is a good chance that it will seem even stran- 
ger to the future literary historian. Strange in that one of our fore- 
most playwrights, Maxwell Anderson, had not one, not two, but 
three plays in New York during 1936-37. Strange in that all three 
of these plays, The Wingless Victory, High Tor, and The Masque 
of Kings, provide delightful reading and—on the few occasions when 
we can produce them in the provinces—stirring performances. 

Possibly the critics are wrong. They seemed to like Mr. Ander- 


Dr. Childs is a member of the English department of Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 
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son’s offering in the succeeding season, The Star-Wagon, which im- 
pressed them as a smooth actor’s piece. Certainly it will not ad- 
vance his status as major playwright. Far more important was the 
performance on September 20, 1937, of Mr. Anderson’s radio drama, 
The Feast of Ortolans (published in Stage, January, 1938). Here at 
last is a play to refute the charge that Mr. Anderson perpetrates 
emasculated fine writing. The drama was terse, succinct, breath- 
taking, as radio must be, but, most of all, it meant something. It 
caught a symbolic moment in history’s occasions, handled the social 
tendencies of 1789 with a sure sense of prophetic doom, and even 
sounded an overtone of implications for our own day by describing 
the unrest of the poor and their disrespect for authority, the un- 
balanced budget, the half-willing sympathy of the rich—a splendid 
performance. 

It reopens the question of Mr. Anderson’s place in the history of 
poetry and drama. If there are major defects in his work, they are 
his failure to write great dramatic verse and his lack of an ordered 
philosophy, an antidote for the modern world-sickness; not a pro- 
gram, but some faith that will lend us courage to act, in the sense 
that Ibsen and Shaw lead to action. 

As to the first, there is, of course, no certain final judgment. In 
New York the critic’s eye, in a fine detachment rolling, turns from 
Winterset to High Tor, from High Tor to The Masque of Kings, and 
gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a name, which is Max- 
well Anderson. So George Jean Nathan, Stark Young, Edmund Wil- 
son. The last says that Anderson’s poetry is a dreadful failure to 
be either everyday speech or blank verse. The first calls him “a 
damned fine writer” but not a damned fine playwriter. The three 
might agree that Winterset just misses being a great play—not 
Shakespeare-great, but Ibsen-great, Shaw-great. Possibly what is 
lacking is not in the manner of writing but the matter of the play. 

For to the non-Broadway critic the manner of the play seems 
much more than mere fine writing. Out in the pines all we know 
about plays is what we read in the books, hear over the radio, and 
see in the movies. To us Winterset is a stirring experience, and so 
are most of the others in the canon. And, after all, a playwright 
“lives” as much in Berkeley and Brockport as on Broadway. Mr. 
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Stark Young speaks first, but the Playmakers of Boise have the 
last word. 

Postpone the discussion of Mr. Anderson’s matter for a few para- 
graphs, then, while we dispose of this vexing question of his manner. 
The objections of the critics are really two: first, that it is not 
necessary, as Anderson believes (see the important Preface to Win- 
terset), for great modern tragedies to be written in verse; second, 
that even if it were, Mr. Anderson has not written great verse. 

Mr. Wilson ignores the question when he declares that poetry 
nowadays is used only for lyric utterance, and that the whole trend 
of the theater has been away from verse. The real question to be 
answered is whether that is a good trend or not. What are the laws 
of dramatic speech, and is poetry consistent with them? 

In the first place, all dramatic speech is conventional speech and 
is unrealistic. It could never be a mere stenographic transcription 
of the words of two or more persons in a given situation. It must 
be sharp, pointed, economical, able to carry the story with a mini- 
mum of stage directions. As art it can resemble the speech of life 
only superficially. Consider Anderson and Stallings’ What Price 
Glory, one of the least poetic of plays. In life most soldiers are un- 
eloquent, tongue-tied, noncommittal. Yet it is a virtue of this play 
that almost every character speaks wittily, advisedly, memorably. 
Every ruffian is an eloquent wisecracker with the gift of gab, though 
you and I are generally silent, or monosyllabic, or incoherent. Prob- 
ably the same critics who condemn Winterset praise What Price 
Glory for its salty dialogue. 

Furthermore, most people tend to be silent in the moments of 
stress which are the business of high tragedy. There are possibly 
three ways to express a deep motion, like a mother’s grief for a 
dead child. She may use no speech at all, but only the nonsense 
syllables of sobbing and weeping. Or the words may be merely a 
few conventional phrases, spoken without thought in the anguish 
of the moment. ‘‘My baby! My little baby!” This in literature is 
necessary understatement. Or life may imitate art, as it always does 
when the grief is not genuine but “‘theatrical.’”’ Thus the excruciat- 
ing horrors of the motion pictures, in which the mother eloquently 
and almost lugubriously laments her loss, calls to her baby to come 
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back to her, condemns those who killed the child, etc. The third 
will not do for a great play; the first and second must be used only 
sparingly. Asa result the dramatist must devise prose that is height- 
ened, poetic in spirit if not in form. So Eugene O’Neill: 

I think you are hiding your eyes, Kukachin..... You have made your face 
still, you have made your face cold, you have set your lips in a smile so remote— 
you are pretending even that you are dead! 

The next step is to transform the poetic prose into poetic verse. 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop? 


Thus the following speech of Queen Mary of Scotland could have 
been worded as prose. Mr. Anderson prefers verse. 

Oh, if that were so, 

I have great power to love! Let them buzz forever 

Between us, these men with messages and lies, 

You'll find me still there, and smiling, and open-hearted, 

Unchanging while the cusped hills wear down! 
It should therefore be no more of a wrench to a playgoer to hear 
characters who have been endowed with poetic speech than with 
clever, pointed speech of any type. Poetry is not essential to great 
drama—there are great modern plays, The Green Pastures, for in- 
stance, written in prose—but it is true that great poetry is more 
likely to make a play great than great prose. 

The second criticism—that Mr. Anderson has not written great 
poetry—is probably caused by the inescapable comparison of his 
historical plays with the blank verse of Shakespeare. He uses an 
easy-flowing line that sometimes is not a bit iambic, sometimes is 
like the elliptical verse of Shakespeare’s final phase. What we miss 
(we critics) is the breath-taking, soaring imagery of all Shakespeare’s 
phases. It is as though, fearing the comparison, Anderson deliber- 
ately refrained from lushness. If so he is right, for we would refuse 
to read any more of the conventional blank verse of nineteenth- 
century closet drama. And, as stated in the preceding paragraph, 
he is right in not sticking to prose. What course, then is left to him 
save the one he has chosen? 

The Feast of Ortolans, which is composed of both prose and poetry, 
has the masculine poetic eloquence found in the best of Anderson’s 
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previous work: speech that is hard, as in What Price Glory, but 
flexible so that it yields under the emotions of The Wingless Victory. 
This little radio piece, a triumph of artistic compression, ought to 
be an excuse for one or two critical apologies to Mr. Anderson. At 
least—and this is a compliment—the total effect of Anderson’s lan- 
guage, particularly in Winterset, is, for the ordinary member of the 
audience, finer than anything else in our theater. 

For the experts to belabor Mr. Anderson was likewise a compli- 
ment, since he is the only contemporary American dramatist emi- 
nent enough to share blows with Eugene O’Neill during the critical 
reaction against the Nobel Prize. There is no point in attacking a 
second-rater—he is gone with the wind of your stick. Anderson 
can afford a few critical knocks. Even while they are handling him 
roughly the critics show their awareness of a certain basaltic strength 
in Anderson’s plays that demands respectful attention and will 
eventually place him beside O’Neill. 

Too often Mr. O’Neill’s profundity turns out to be mere hollow- 
voiced solemnity, his experiments only baggage. Call to mind the 
tedious stridency of Strange Interlude. Remember that in Dynamo 
and Days without End he has written some fairly bad drama, whereas 
none of Maxwell Anderson’s plays is painful to either reader or 
playgoer. Though Mr. Anderson’s orchestration is simpler, and he 
relies less on the basses and brasses, he nearly matches O'Neill in 
theme and leitmotiv. If O’Neill is a Tschaikowsky, Anderson is a 
bright and comprehensible Rimsky-Korsakov. Both men are phi- 
losophers writing plays. Bothered by none of O’Neill’s gnawing 
Freudianism, Anderson penetrates as deeply into the human soul 
and emerges with a philosophy less complex, less pretentious, less 
painfully dragged forth. He has been called the poet’s playwright. 
What sets him apart from Eugene O’Neill is the important fact that 
he is also the playgoer’s playwright. 

His philosophy is in reality only half a philosophy. It is a belief 
in the tragedy of man, a doctrine clearly and definitely set forth in 
the Introduction to Winierset. 

.... Men have not been altered by the invention of airplanes and the radio. 


They are still alone and frightened, holding their chance tenure of life in utter 
isolation in this desolate region of revolving fires. Science may answer a few 
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necessary questions for them, but in the end science itself is obliged to say that 
the fact is created by the spirit, not spirit by the fact. 


For “‘the stage is still a cathedral,” and sometime it will once more 
be filled with a faith in things unseen. Then men will be ready and 
impatient for “plays which will take up again the consideration of 
man’s place and destiny..... 

.... What faith men will then have, when they have lost their certainty of 
salvation through laboratory work, I don’t know, having myself only a faith 
that men will have a faith. 


This is simply a restatement of the failure of materialism to ex- 
plain, protect, and defend us against the hostility of the universe. 
It is a form of agnosticism, a common-enough position nowadays. 
One thinks of the physicist’s admission that he does not explain 
but merely describes the atom, electron, and proton. One thinks of 
Krutch’s The Modern Temper. And Mr. Anderson is perhaps think- 
ing of the bombing of Guernica, as well of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
Valley Forge, and poor David Rizzio. No amount of faith in science 
can protect our children from being bombed in the streets, any 
more than belief in an established order could protect the old Mon- 
toya of Night over Taos from the northern barbarians or the treachery 
of his own son, or than Queen Elizabeth could defend her lover 
against the ambition of his individuality. A popular novelist has 
entitled one of his books We Are Not Alone. That is false, says Mr. 
Anderson. We are alone. We are without armor. Such is the trage- 
dy of man. 

But man, a tragic beast, is sometimes also a glorious one. Some 
of us, sometimes, are not afraid. When that occurs Mr. Anderson 
finds the stuff of tragic drama. 

He said this, a trifle naively, to be sure, years ago in the Epilogue 
to his volume of verse, You Who Have Dreams. 

Standing erect, the sea-wind in our faces, 
We may look out across the whirl of spheres 
And falling flames that haunt cold interspaces 
Reverberating empty to our ears, 
Take our fresh gust of beauty out of the years, 


And go, unanswered, quit of questionings, 
To mix our dust with dust of slaves and kings. 
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The stanza is reminiscent of Bertrand Russell’s “A Free Man’s 
Worship.”” We two-footed insects bravely buzz along our way to 
oblivion. The theme is the same as in the Introduction to Winterset. 
How does it work out when embodied in characters on the stage? 

Mr. Anderson employs the old device of the tragic hero brought 
to death, failure, or disillusionment by the conflict of forces of one 
kind or another that is always present in tragedy. In these plays 
the conflict lies always between the hero and circumstances. Some- 
times the hero is opposed, sometimes reinforced by a secondary hero 
(Mary by Bothwell and Elizabeth, Elizabeth by Essex). But al- 
ways the conflict is one of circumstance. Thus Anderson’s philosophy 
of the drama arises from his philosophy of life. 

Note that the circumstances may or may not include the char- 
acter of the hero. For Anderson to write a tragedy of character 
alone would be to deny one of the chief intellectual advances of the 
modern world—our widely diffused lack of confidence in the free- 
dom of the will. A human being free to choose may take this way 
to destruction, that way to immortality. The truth is, Mr. Anderson 
seems to imply, that we do not know what makes a man good or 
bad, a success or a failure. The only answer is circumstance—to 
most people an unsatisfactory, agnostic answer, but apparently Mr. 
Anderson refuses to go beyond it. Consequently hero after hero 
meets destruction because the incomprehensible forces of life are 
too strong for him. Seeming to choose the way to success, he merely 
plays into the hands of his enemies. So the Princess Oparre chose 
wrongly when she sailed with Nathaniel McQuesten to New Eng- 
land, and in one way or another the chief characters of most of 
Anderson’s plays are maneuvered into situations from which there 
is no escape except compromise with the forces of evil, itself a form 
of tragic failure. It is a kind of tragedy easy for us to believe in, 
who are losing our last faith, even our faith in things seen and dis- 
sected and mathematically hypothecated. 

Foreshadowings of this method, the lone individual put into con- 
flict with a hostile environment, are visible in two of the early plays 
written in collaboration with Laurence Stallings. Henry Morgan 
in The Buccaneer and Andy Jackson in First Flight are not forced 
to die in their respective third acts, but both are tragic men of 
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heroic stature (and historic figures, like the protagonists of later 
plays); both find themselves opposed to the world and the people 
around them. The seeds of tragedy are here, if not the flower. 

Anderson’s successful, noncollaborated plays began with Satur- 
day’s Children (1927). It is a tragedy in spirit if not in form. Bobby 
Halevy and Rims O’Neil, separated by their failure to adjust them- 
selves to marriage, finally reunite and bolt the door against Bobby’s 
landlady, but no bolt will shut out their unsolved problems. They 
are still Saturday’s children, as are we all. Of the same genre is 
Gypsy, a “modern”’ play when it was produced in 1928, now a bit 
quaint and predepression in tone. It is a part of that decade’s pre- 
occupation with the problems of sex. Mr. Anderson makes the girl, 
Ellen, vacillate between her natural proclivities toward adultery 
and her duty toward her husband. The play has alternative endings. 
In one the curtain falls on a room filling with the gas which will 
effect Ellen’s suicide. In the other Ellen answers the telephone, turns 
off the gas, and aecepts a date with a new man. Both conclusions 
are tragic, for Ellen is the victim either way. 

The last of the purely prose plays was the Pulitzer laureate Both 
Your Houses of 1933. Here Anderson has fairly swung into the tech- 
nique that has characterized nearly all his mature work. Represent- 
ative Alan McLean, a curiously simple westerner, discovers that 
Congress is full of politicans. A one-term crusader who really be- 
lieves in governmental economy, he first fights his greedy colleagues 
on the Appropriations Committee, then tries to defeat their pork- 
stuffed bill by the same indirection they use, only to find himself 
pickled in his own barrel. The fault is not Alan’s—he is a laboratory 
specimen of the individual in conflict. He may tilt at the windmill 
or ride with it. Political suicide or moral suicide. The environment 
wins. 

Fortunately this play was not written in verse. Probably Mr. 
Anderson realized that we could not seriously listen to iambics 
spoken by gentlemen from Oklahoma or Wisconsin. It is hard 
enough to believe, even temporarily, that Alan McLean could be 
so innocent a congressman. In the very next year, however, Ander- 
son brought out a play which studies the effect of politicians upon 
a heroic figure who is also a realist. The play is Valley Forge; the 
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protagonist is General Washington, a proud, saddened soldier who 
prevailed over his particular inimical circumstances by kicking the 
politicians out of his quarters and leading his tattered men to vic- 
tory. Washington is clearly a tragic character beset with hostility. 

In 1930 came Elizabeth the Queen, the first of Mr. Anderson’s 
remarkable series of verse dramas. The story of the rebellion of 
Essex has been retold several times during recent years. Though in 
Anderson’s version Essex makes the final decision, the central figure 
is Queen Elizabeth; the problem is the age-old necessity of sacrific- 
ing the eggs to the omelet. In order to rule and keep peace in her 
kingdom Elizabeth treacherously condemns her lover to death. 

If the tragedy were of Essex alone, we could say that Mr. Ander- 
son had created an old-fashioned hero with a character that is flaw- 
less except for the defect which brings him to his fall. Essex is am- 
bitious—he admits that he could not go free without again in- 
triguing for the throne. “‘I have a weakness/For being first wherever 
I am.” But Anderson’s tragedy transcends this ancient limitation. 
It is one of inevitable conflict between Essex’s irresistible ambition 
and Elizabeth’s immovable throne. Neither prevails, for though at 
the last moment Elizabeth abjectly offers him a share in the king- 
dom, Essex refuses and walks to his death. Both are victims of 
necessity, figures of tragic circumstance. 

Elizabeth plays the same sort of role in Mary of Scotland, though 
here the tragedy is Mary’s, who had “too loving a heart... . and 
too bright a face to be a queen.’’ She did not marry Bothwell at 
the right time, and, giving him up, later accepted him when it 
was disaster to do so. Elizabeth calls the tune, a dirge: 

It’s thus if you would rule; 
Give up good faith, the word that goes with the heart, 
The heart that clings where it loves. Give these up, and love 
Where your interest lies, and should your interest change 
Let your life follow it quickly. This is queen’s porridge, 
A queen must eat it. 


This ought to become a classic statement of the triumph of guile 
over good faith and the tragedy of those who meet the world with 
an open countenance. Blessed are the shrewd, for they shall inherit 
the earth. 
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The Masque of Kings reaffirms the doctrine. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph plays Elizabeth; the Essex-Mary character is taken by his 
son, Crown Prince Rudolph, who, straitened by the circumstance 
of birth, dies a martyr to the necessity of killing in order to rule, to 
the sense of duty of his imperial father, who had no illusions about 
politics and humanity. 

High Tor is a curious farce-fantasy. Good movie material, it will 
be oftener performed than The Wingless Victory, for example, be- 
cause it has more of the hard tinsel-glitter of the theater, the sardonic 
wit, the sure-fire comic characters. But it has a message too: a 
hero, Van Dorn, a twentieth-century Thoreau, who yields in his 
fight against the spiritless industrialism around him. The symbol 
of his struggle, High Tor, his mountain on the Hudson, he sells to the 
trap-rock company because 

Nothing is made by man 
But makes, in the end, good ruins. 


- 


Van Dorn defiant, is in the same ‘‘utter isolation’’ as George Wash- 
ington or Montoya. To cease his defiance he must compromise with 
his principles. 

This play and Winterset form the basis for Mr. Edmund Wilson’s 
charge that Anderson’s protagonists suffer defeat too easily, that his 
plays are weak because of the sweet resignation of his heroes. One 
senses here the Marxian belief that it is immoral for an author to 
allow a revolutionary like Mio Romagna or Van Dorn to fail. The 
criticism is too extreme, but there is something in it. 

Mio Romagna’s fight is against the steadily narrowing circum- 
stance of unfriendly and uncomprehending men who are the in- 
struments of life as they are a part of life. Mio dies because of in- 
justice, for 

the ground we walk on is impacted down 
and hard with blood and bones of those who died unjustly. 


It was a monstrous injustice in Mio’s case, for his father, like Sacco 
and Vanzetti, was executed for a crime he did not commit. Winterset 
is important because it demonstrates both the virtue and the defect 
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of the playwright’s attitude toward life. The most pertinent passage 
is the final speech of the play. 
On this star, 

in this hard star-adventure, knowing not 

what the fires mean to right and left, nor whether 

a meaning was intended or presumed, 

man can stand up, and look out blind, and say: 

in all these turning lights I find no clue, 

only a masterless night, and in my blood 

no certain answer, yet is my mind my own, 

yet is my heart a cry toward something dim 

in distance, which is higher than I am 

and makes me emperor of the endless dark 

even in seeking! What odds and ends of life 

men may live otherwise, let them live, and then 

go out, as I shall go, and you. 


This is the only comfort possible for a modern, but it does not go 
far enough. The sophisticated intellectual knows that the battle of 
life is lost before it is begun. The fun and the dignity of it lie in 
the struggle to win the minor skirmishes, to demolish this machine- 
gun nest, bring down that hostile plane. We do not ask Mr. Ander- 
son to indorse a program or create a new-ism, but we do demand a 
hope for the temporary delusion of victory before we die. We want 
him to underline the part about our minds being our own, about the 
cry toward something dim in distance. What is that something, Mr. 
Anderson? If it is not the life of reason, as in The Feast of Ortolans 
you hint it is not, can you in your next play carry us a step farther 
toward a faith in a spiritual kingdom on earth? For we are not 
tragic heroes, most of us; we are masterless men, and afraid. 

But even in the absence of that faith, as readers and playgoers 
we feel that in spite of its shortcomings Mr. Anderson’s verse suits 
his plays; that his plays will be read and performed after his death; 
and that drama-lovers of the future will look back on the perform- 
ance of three of Maxwell Anderson’s plays in the winter of 1936-37 
as sufficient evidence of a remarkable year in the history of the stage. 








WHO MOTIVATES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL READING? 


RICHARD JAMES HURLEY’ 


As school librarian in a progressive junior-senior high school I 
have often wondered just who influences my youthful clientele to 
read and to keep reading. Is it the teacher, the parent, pals, rela- 
tives, hobby leader, or a dozen other people the adolescent meets that 
encourages him in his reading interests? I have felt that there comes 
into the life of each child, directly or indirectly, some person or com- 
bination that represents the enjoyment of reading or use of printed 
materials. Because the use of books, pamphlets, magazines, and 
newspapers is so fundamental to the acquisition of knowledge in our 
pulp-paper civilization, it behooves us as educators to know who 
does encourage our students to read. By knowing the background of 
a student we can make a shrewd guess. Peter’s home is barren of 
reading and yet he is a model library patron. Someone has filled the 
gap, acted in loco parentis, made Peter’s life the richer because of his 
companionship with books. But Dick, from a superior home, may 
likewise need an “encourager” although his parents can be expected 
to cultivate a desire to read by the proximity of books, magazines, 
and newspapers. And then there is Jack who reads anything and 
everything, mainly the underground literature that circulates among 
friends—series books, trashy magazines. Or Scotty, an enthusiastic 
Scout and therefore interested in books on Scouting, camping, wood- 
craft, nature lore. In these four typical cases we find as encouragers 
Peter—teacher and/or librarian; Dick—parents; Jack—pals; Scotty 
—hobby leader; plus and minus other persons. 

The influence of any one person varies with the milieu around 
him. But it can safely be said that the teacher ranks first as a pro- 
moter of reading, next come the parents, and then pals. Some eight 
hundred answers were received to this inquiry on a recent question- 
naire to children in Knoxville, Tennessee; Phoenix, Arizona; Strat- 
ford in the Adirondacks; Troop 500 Boy Scouts, New York City; and 

* Mr. Hurley is librarian of the Roslyn Heights High School, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 
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the Junior-Senior High School at Roslyn, Long Island. They were 
asked to check those items that had encouraged them to read, the 


TABLE 1 


PEOPLE WHO ENCOURAGE Boys TO READ 






























































| 
Items : 
Encouraging | Roslyn nnee- Stratford Judson hte 
: ville Scouts 
Reading 
= | | . 
Grade. | VII) VIII} IX | X | XI | XII} LX | XI |VII- | X- |Vl-| X-| ? 
IX | XII} IX | XII 
No. answering) 48 | 33 | 71 | 52 | 42 | 39] 18] 9 10 | 13 12 5 45 
Parents (%)..| 48 | 60 | 49 | 48 | 47 | 35 | 83 | 33 | 40] 54] 75] 60] 61 
Teacher | 73 69 | 55 | 48 | 71 | 58 | 83 | 42 | 100 |100 | gt | 60 66 
Librarian | 25 30 | 236 | 37 | 190 | 13 | 33 | 2% 20 7 o}] o 17 
Hobby 125] 33| 41] 40| 47/33] 55 | 66] 30] 54] 50] 60] 50 
Friend | 20 | 30| 21 | 36] 33 | 43] 55] 55 | 3°] 30 8 | 40] 37 
ae | 29 | 40] 50 | 34 | 40 | 43 | 72 | 33 30 | 46 16 | 80] 30 
Club leader...| 4 12 7 2 2} o}| si oo} o oo] o 7 
Relatives 4 22 | 26 | 23 | 19 | 10 | 16 | 33 30 | 38 16 | 80 26 
Club work | oO 18 7 2 | 12 3 | 16] 21 ° ° © | 20 15 
Others i 3 18] 9 | 35 | 33 | 301 97 133.1 80] 22 8} o 17 
| 
TABLE 2 
PEOPLE WHO ENCOURAGE GIRLS TO READ 
Items Encouraging Reading Roslyn | Knoxville Stratford 
- |- | 
Grade VII | VIII] IX | X | XI | XII} IX | XI |VII-| X 
IX | XII 
No. answering $6 37 75 64 40 41 II 21 12 6 
Parents (%) 75 87 66 70 67 60 | 72 71 60 66 
Teacher 75 | 84| 64] 72] 87] 80] 72] go] go| 100 
Librarian 21 32 2 II | 22 25 45 | 28 9 33 
Hobby. . | 21| 24] 33| 33] 45| 34] s4] 43] 42] 33 
Friend 44 32 40 51 50] 42 72 28} 41 50 
21 44 56 52 45 34 45 50 68 | 100 
Club leader fe) 5 13 5 5 5 9 ° ° ° 
Relatives 19 22 21 25 37 14 45 18] 41 16 
Club work 14 5 13 3 18 7 9 18 9 ° 
Others | 20 II 23 20 15 20 27 18 9 33 





























items being parents, teacher, librarian, hobby, friend, pal, club lead- 
er, relatives, club work, other. Statistically the returns were as 
shown in Tables 1 and 2 (note that the percentages were estimated to 
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allow for multiple checking; thus we find 48 Grade VII boys in Roslyn 
with 73 per cent of them checking teacher, 48 per cent checking par- 
ents, 29 per cent pals, etc.). 

Trends are approximately the same with boys and girls and in 
junior and senior high school. For boys the order of preference is 
teacher, parents, pals, hobby, friends, librarian, others, relatives, club 
leader, club work. The girls vary this but little: teacher, parents, 
pals, friends, hobby, librarian, relatives, others, club work, club 
leader. It is felt that the returns were honest, for all answers were 
anonymous. An analysis of each item reveals other pertinent in- 
formation. 

Teachers.—F¥irst ranking, probably from her connection with 
books and reading materials; their being stressed so constantly in her 
position as teacher. The social approval given to reading in the 
teaching situation is of great influence in promoting reading. Teach- 
ers are prompt to note reading disabilities and secure special books 
or do remedial work. Teaching techniques arouse mental curiosity, 
laboratory methods stimulate the wide use of books, free reading 
periods provide opportunity for fun or work reading. This places 
upon the faculty, the librarian, or school executives the duty of pro- 
viding many and worth-while books and magazines, attractive read- 
ing lists, a “‘book”’ atmosphere. 

Parents.—A close second as the source of encouragement to read, 
with junior high children and especially girls, influenced by it more 
than senior high or boys. This is probably due to the girls and small- 
er children being home more than boys and older students. Strat- 
ford, a small, rather isolated Adirondack village, shows the effect of 
scarcity of reading materials in the home by the preponderance of 
checks for the school. Most parents, even of middle-class families, 
do not buy books generally, and when they do, they purchase some 
variety of trash. Both the alpha and the omega of reading interest 
has fallen to the school. The tendency of favorable factors to corre- 
late usually explains those instances where parents have influenced 
the child’s reading favorably. However, its rank as second warns us 
to work closely with the home and influence the selection of literary 
materials purchased, especially magazines. I feel that the modern 
home contains an indifferent type of reading, whatever is conven- 
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ient, and that standards or quality of reading await the quickening 
touch of the teacher or librarian. 

Friend, pals.—These terms are complementary and should be con- 
sidered together. A check showed that 50 per cent answered both, 
15 per cent answered friends, and 35 per cent pals. Therefore the 
third place given pals by both boys and girls is the true value of the 
influence by companions upon reading interests. Mention has been 
made of the underground type of literature that passes among adoles- 
cents: Tom Swift, Tarzan, Bobbsy Twins, cheap magazines. We 
cannot prevent this, but we can influence it by providing a multitude 
of interesting books, raising the general level of reading ability and 
taste, endeavoring to have local booksellers buy ‘‘decent”’ books, and 
guiding book selection in the home. We must be aware of and try to 
evaluate the influence of pals as regards reading both within and 
outside of school, realizing that the best advertising for a book we 
want our pupils to read is Tom’s advice to Alex that “‘it’s a swell 
story.”’ 

Hobby.—The fourth-place ranking by boys and fifth by girls is 
significant of the influence exerted by individual interests and the 
consideration of reading as a hobby. Many answers implied that 
reading was the hobby and not stimulated primarily by model avia- 
tion, stamps, nature study, or the like. Boys gave this a higher rat- 
ing than girls, being more interested in hobbies. The Boy Scouts 
ranked it third, perhaps considering Scouting their hobby or influ- 
enced by the reading program in their troop. In Stratford, where di- 
versions are few, the boys ranked this item third. Because of a cer- 
tain confusion in answering this item we should at this point con- 
sider 

Club leader, club work (in ninth or tenth place with boys and girls). 

This holds good for the crack troop of Boy Scouts as for those pu- 
pils who have no clubs. Much of juvenile club work is of a handi- 
craft or nonreading nature, though a tie-up with reading can be made 
as evident from the high rank given hobbies. These two items should 
correlate with the foregoing and are an index of both what does exist 
and what might exist. If these clubs will not come to us, then let us 
contact them—otherwise reading will not influence the “‘whole”’ per- 
sonality of the child. 
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Librarian.—The relegation to sixth place of this presumably 
“leader” in stimulating reading is a matter of surprise and, to me, of 
dismay. In New York City he holds a tied seventh to eighth place, 
accountable for by the excellent branch public libraries and failure in 
these mass production schools to provide easy access for students to 
the inadequate libraries. At the Judson School there is no librarian. 
In Stratford a teacher-librarian situation exists and the librarian 
takes seventh place. In Knoxville under happier circumstances the 
librarian becomes sixth in rank. In Roslyn, where we have a full- 
time librarian, the junior high students place him fifth and the senior 
high seventh. It will be seen that in some degree the situation condi- 
tions the ranking, but in all cases the librarian has a surprisingly in- 
ferior ranking. The load of technical, clerical work, of study-hall 
supervision, home-room teaching, pupil load, etc., has left but little 
time for personal contact and the leader becomes a follower. It is an 
unfortunate paradox that will exist until those in authority realize 
their folly. 

Relatives (eighth place by boys and seventh by girls, probably be- 
cause of gifts of books made on birthdays, holidays, and the like).— 
What books they sometimes select! There is seemingly little we can 
do except to level up the quality of books at the source of supply, or 
guide by suitable booklists or personal contact and suggestions. It 
is another influence of which we must be cognizant. 

Others.—This item, in seventh and eighth place for boys and girls 
respectively, is a mixture of what has already been considered, to- 
gether with such statements as “I am a bookworm’’; “Nobody need- 
ed to encourage me’’; “I read by myself.”’ 

Another study of ‘Factors Influencing Pupils’ Reading of Li- 
brary Books,” by A. M. Broening, Elementary English Review, June, 
1934, revealed that choice of books by “‘yourself’’ was common in 63 
per cent of the children surveyed; friend, 24 per cent; teacher, 12 per 
cent; and librarian, 1 per cent. The actual selection may be thus- 
wise, but who is the deus ex machina? By discovering in our own 
situation who or what combination is influencing the reading our 
children are doing we shall make a long step forward toward the 
problem of guiding and improving the quantity and quality of read- 
ing done. 








IMPROVEMENT OF VOCABULARY 
THROUGH DRILL 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER' 


Teachers of remedial reading usually are confronted with the 
problem of improving the vocabulary of the retarded readers whom 
they train. Instructors in content subjects also find it necessary to 
try to build up the technical vocabularies of backward pupils in 
these subjects. Notwithstanding the ever present need for vocabu- 
lary training, techniques for increasing vocabulary are not well es- 
tablished. It is known that, given constant environmental condi- 
tions, growth in vocabulary bears a rather close functional relation- 
ship to growth in intelligence. It is known, too, that extensive read- 
ing, with attention directed to the gaining of meaning from content, 
will accelerate vocabulary growth to some extent. But evidence on 
the question of whether or not the process of improving vocabulary 
can be short-circuited by direct vocabulary drill is not very con- 
clusive. Some studies have indicate that vocabulary training is of 
considerable value. For example, McLaughlin? found that intensive 
word study with dull and overage secondary-school pupils enriched 
their vocabulary and raised their reading ability to a significant 
degree. 

The purpose of the present study is to determine the effect of a 
particular procedure for studying the meaning of a list of words on 
knowledge of meaning of the same list of words after a considerable 
lapse of time. Stated briefly, the question is: If pupils at the junior 
high school level study a list of words according to a certain pro- 
cedure, will this type of drill cause the meaning of the words to 
“stick” in the minds of the pupils? 

1 Dr. Traxler is research associate in the Educational Records Bureau, New York 
City. 

2 Margaret L. McLaughlin, ‘“‘Measured Results of Special Vocabulary Study”’ 


(Master’s thesis, University of Southern California, 1929). 
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PROCEDURE 

The Public School Attainment Test was administered in October, 
1935, to all sub-Freshmen and Freshmen in the University of Chi- 
cago High School as a part of the regular testing program. One part 
of the test is a multiple-response vocabulary test consisting of 
twenty-six words drawn from the more difficult portion of the Thorn- 
dike list of ten thousand most commonly used words. The score on 
the vocabulary portion of the test is the number of correct responses 
multiplied by 1.5. 

In February, 1936, approximately half of the sub-Freshmen and 
half of the Freshmen were given study exercises on the list of words 
that had been used in the vocabulary test. The vocabulary exercises 
were devised by the psychologist and were given by the English 
teachers during one of the regular class periods. 

The directions to the pupils, quoted below, will indicate the nature 
of the vocabulary exercises and the way in which they were used. 

In the material which follows each word is defined and three sentences in 
which the word is correctly used are shown. Take up the words one at a time. 
In connection with the first word, study the definition and the illustrations of 
use until you understand the word; then make two sentences of your own using 
the word. Repeat the process with the second word, and so on, until you have 
finished all twenty-six words. In case you already know a word, you may, of 
course, write sentences using the word without making a careful study of the 
definition. However, it is advisable to read the definitions, even for words 
with which you are familiar, since they may bring out meanings of which you 
were not aware. 

When you have gone over all twenty-six words and have written two illus- 
trations of the use of each word, with the definition in front of you, turn to 
the next page where you will find the same words, each followed by a line. 
Write one sentence using each word, without referring to the definitions 
and illustrations of use given in preceding pages. In case you have already 
forgotten the meaning of a word when you come to this part, place a check 
mark in front of it and skip it. Go back to it after you have written sentences for 
other words and write an illustration for use while referring to the definition, 
if necessary. Do not remove the check mark. 

Try to fix words that you do not know in your mind and to make them a 
part of your vocabulary. 


The following examples show the way in which the definitions 
and illustrative sentences were presented to the pupils. 
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aspire—have an ambition for something; desire earnestly; seek; rise high 
Illustrations of use: 

They aspire to rule. 

He aspires to be president. 

The artist aspires to create works of beauty. 
dupe—deceive; trick; person imposed upon or deceived 


Illustrations of use: 
It is easy to dupe him. 
A person who believes all he is told is a dupe. 
He liked to dupe his younger brother. 


In the case of each word the pupil had an opportunity to learn 
the meaning by studying the definition, by reading three sentences 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE GAINS OF PUPILS WHO STUDIED VOCABULARY 
EXERCISES AND OF CONTROL PUPILS ON VOCABULARY 
PORTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ATTAINMENT TEST, AD 
MINISTERED IN OCTOBER, 1935, AND IN APRIL, 1936 





| 

| October, April, 

Group | Gain 
1935 1930 


Sub-Freshmen: 





33 Experimental pupils 18.2 28.8 10.6 

35 Control pupils 17.1 22.5 ca 
Freshmen: 

41 Experimental pupils 23.7 32.6 8.9 

45 Control pupils 23.0 26.5 | 3.6 








using the word, by making two sentences using the word while re- 
ferring to the definition if necessary, and by devising one sentence 
containing the word under conditions where recall of meaning was 
required. 

In April, 1936, about two months after the vocabulary exercises 
were given, the vocabulary test used in October, 1935, was repeated 
with all sub-Freshmen and Freshmen. Two groups of pupils were 
made from each class—an experimental group consisting of those 
who had had the vocabulary exercises and a control group contain- 
ing the rest of the pupils in the class. The average gains of the two 
groups were then computed The results are shown in Table 1. 

All groups gained in score on the test, which was anticipated 
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since the pupils were approximately six months older the second time 
they took the test. The amount of gain was decidedly in favor of the 
experimental groups. The sub-Freshmen experimental group gained 
nearly twice as much as its control group and the Freshman ex- 
perimental group gained about two and a half times as much as its 
control group. 

The highest possible score on the test was 39. The sub-Freshman 
experimental group made 51.0 per cent of the greatest possible gain 
as compared with 24.7 per cent for the control group. The gains of 
the Freshman experimental group and the Freshman control group 
were 58.2 and 21.9 per cent, respectively, of the largest possible 
gain. Moreover, every experimental pupil raised his score on the 
second test, while ten control pupils lost in score and six others 
failed to gain. 

The improvement of the experimental groups was unquestionably 
superior to the improvement of the control groups. As the vocabu- 
lary exercises constituted the only difference in the training of the 
experimental and control pupils, it may be concluded that they 
were responsible for the difference in gain. Since the retest was ad- 
ministered approximately two months after the vocabulary exer- 
cises had been used, it is probable that the portion of the improve- 
ment of the experimental pupils that may be attributed to the vo- 
cabulary exercises was a permanent improvement. 


SUMMARY 
A single class period devoted to the study of twenty-six words 
by pupils at the junior high school level resulted in a significant 
improvement in a test on the same words given about two months 
later. The conclusion indicated is that vocabulary drill of the kind 
outlined in this paper results in permanent knowledge of the mean- 
ing of many of the words used in the training. 
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THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH TO TEACHING 
AND CURRICULUM-MAKING IN ENGLISH 
JUNE, 1935, THROUGH JUNE, 1937. IIT: 


DUDLEY MILES? 


READING 

This survey is confined to reports of research appearing in educa- 
tional journals and yearbooks from June, 1935, through June, 1937. 
A large proportion of the space is claimed by investigations in junior 
and senior high school and the first years of college, but wherever 
findings of elementary-school research appear significant for the 
secondary-school period the conclusions are introduced into the 
survey. 

, THE READING SITUATION 

Several studies disclose the wide inequalities among readers within 
each stage of the educational system. Among Freshmen in three 
Chicago junior colleges 20 per cent fell below the thirteenth-year 
level, some sinking below the eighth year (McCallister, 25).3 In a 
New York City high school 59 per cent of the entering ninth-year 
pupils were below level, 39 per cent being more than a year below 
level. Every lower grade of ability was represented down to the 
third year (Persons, 30). 


DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIAL PROCEDURES 


Diagnosis followed by remedial instruction has proved successful 
on a large scale. Gates (20) reports that in New York City twelve 
thousand pupils were given remedial instruction in Grades I and II, 
and that in 93 per cent of the cases it proved successful. Reviewing 
the results of two years of experiment, Dr. Gates concluded: ‘‘Ex- 

* Prepared by Dudley Miles for the Committee on Research of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

2 Dr. Miles is head of the English department of Evander Childs High School, New 


York City. He was chairman of the secondary-school reading section of the National 
Council. Dr. Miles is a past president of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


3 Numbers in parentheses refer to the “‘Bibliography of Research Studies, etc.,”’ on 
PP. 504-6. 
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cepting children below IQ 70, it is possible to teach any child to read 
reasonably well when diagnosed and given remedial instruction by 
a well-trained person.”’ 


COMPREHENSION AND SPEED 

Two elements of reading at any level are speed and ability to 
grasp the meaning (comprehension). Comprehension is intimately 
connected with power to understand language. As a result of an ex- 
tensive investigation of Iowa children in Grades IV-VI, Young (39) 
concludes: 

Children who do poorly in comprehending through reading do poorly in 
comprehending through hearing. The relationship between reading compre- 
hension and retention on the one hand and hearing comprehension and reten- 
tion on the other is very intimate and detailed. The language or thought factor 
in silent reading constitutes much of the reading problem. It may be that much 
of so-called reading disability is poor language comprehension. Any thought- 
getting situation or any meaningful language activity provides training of the 
best kind for developing reading skill. 

Among junior college Freshmen, McCallister (24) investigated the 
relation between reading ability and success in survey courses as 
measured by comprehensive examinations; he concludes: 

Ability to comprehend is of greater significance than ability to read rapidly. 
Of students who ranked at or above grade in both comprehension and rate, 11 
per cent made marks of A on comprehensive examinations. Of those below 
grade in both comprehension and rate, 42 per cent made grades of D and 31 per 
cent grades of F and only 1 per cent made a grade of A. 

By means of a camera specially designed to photograph eye move- 
ments while reading, Buswell (8) studied the reading of one thousand 
adults under forty-five years of age. His diagnosis divided the quali- 
ties of good reading into comprehension, the sureness with which 
words and phrases are recognized, the eye movements that take in 
the thought in large units, and thinking of the meaning rather than 
saying the words. He found that in these four elements of skill there 
are pronounced differences between good and poor readers. After 
testing college students, Lauer (23) concluded that unless a regular 
remedial program is carried out students appear to read progressive- 
ly more slowly between Freshman and Senior years, but that as the 
result of a training period of twenty days one group of students im- 
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proved their reading rate about 35 per cent, the greatest improve- 
ment being made in literature and nontechnical reading. 


VOCABULARY 

In comprehension, an essential element is recognition of word 
meanings as the eye moves along the line. This ability to recognize 
word meanings, Anderson and Fairbanks (3) find, is an element in 
general intelligence; it operates in much the same way whether the 
words are seen or heard. Nevertheless reading vocabulary is cor- 
related more intimately with reading ability than with intelligence, 
and it is more intimately related to both reading ability and intel- 
ligence than the hearing vocabulary is. While superior silent-reading 
ability is characterized by reading knowledge of words which are not 
ordinarily used, one attribute of poor reading is inability to recognize 
words visually, although the reader may understand these same 
words on hearing them. 

This conclusion, which is in keeping with Thorndike’s exhaustive 
study of vocabulary—most recently of the vocabulary of books for 
children (Thorndike 34)—supports Thorndike’s thesis: 

A practical solution of the difficulty of acquiring an English vocabulary is 
(1) to provide, for all save those with high intellect and ability with words, 
interesting books suited to various levels of word knowledge, the books at each 
level being written or modified so as to exclude useless and annoying vocabulary 
difficulties, (2) to teach words in and by their contexts, and (3) to provide 
enough recurrence to prevent forgetting. 


Nolte (28) used this means of adaptation in an extensive investiga- 
tion of reading vocabulary among sixth-grade pupils. He re-wrote 
selections in simpler words and compared the pupils’ comprehension 
of the simplified version with their understanding of the original. 
The results show that simplification of a vocabulary is in itself in- 
sufficient to make material more readable. Other structural elements 
which affect comprehension in reading must be taken into account. 
In addition the inherent difficulty of the concepts, the relation of the 
concepts to the ideas presented, and the relation of the pupils’ expe- 
riences to those ideas are all exceedingly important factors in com- 
prehension. Another investigation of children’s classics was made by 
Broening (7). After a three-year objective study in the Baltimore 
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public schools, she finds that vocabulary is a good basis on which to 
select books for free reading by pupils; she, nevertheless, believes 
that classics ought not to be re-written to fit them for use in any 
specified reading grade. On the other hand, Postel’s (31) results 
show that with seriously retarded readers the simplified versions 
have a clear advantage. Boys of I.Q. 71 and a second-grade reading 
ability who read high-school material retold in a fourth-grade vocab- 
ulary were able to make in three months an advance of six months in 
paragraph reading. 


VISUAL AND AUDITORY DIAGNOSIS 


One of the liveliest debates during the period under review arose 
over the visual and auditory factors in reading disability. Only a few 
studies can be mentioned. 

The question of whether reading disability is caused by various 
types of visual inefficiency was thoroughly investigated by Fendrick 
(16), who tested the reading disability cases in the second and third 
grades in four New York City schools. Of all good readers 75 per 
cent had normal vision; of poor readers, only 50 per cent had normal 
vision. Visual defects are insurmountable handicaps in practically 
no instance. 

Farris’ (15) study of 1,685 seventh-grade children disclosed that 
pupils with normal eyes have 97 chances in roo to make greater gains 
in reading than do pupils affected with farsightedness. 

The extensive investigations of Gates and Bond (21) show no 
consistent tendency for eye dominance, single-eye superiority in 
acuity, hand dominance, or any combination of these to be related 
to achievement in reading, word pronunciation, reversal errors, or 
visual perception of various items. In short, eye and hand domi- 
nance have little to do with reading difficulties. 


REMEDIAL READING 


On the basis of diagnosis, remedial procedures have been devel- 
oped that lend encouragement to the hope that reading deficiencies 
can to a large extent be removed. Center (9), for example, selected 
357 pupils out of 1,000 entering the ninth year of a New York City 
high school and provided them with remedial instruction by means 
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of persons in a W.P.A. project. Of these pupils 200 had I.Q.’s of 89 
or lower, 33 per cent were at seventh-grade level, and 56 per cent at 
sixth-grade level or below. After six months of individualized in- 
struction they registered a gain of about a year in reading ability. 
Nevertheless, at the end of the term only 130 of the 357 passed in all 
their school subjects. 

Garrison (19), working with entering ninth-grade pupils having 
only sixth-grade reading ability, found it possible in twenty weeks to 
bring only 39 per cent of them to do average work. Another 48 per 
cent by constant application were able to rise only to seventh- or 
eighth-grade levels in reading. Ansley (4), more encouraging, raised 
the reading ability of two tenth-year low-grade English classes. The 
class that was given a program of remedial reading and extensive 
reading had at the end of eight weeks gained two years and five 
months in reading ability, whereas the control class, pursuing only 
the regular class work, gained one year and five months. Warburton 
(37) found it possible within a semester to improve the vocabulary 
and the paragraph comprehension of junior college students who 
were below norm in reading ability. The means was special training 
once a week. The amount of improvement varied with the intel- 
ligence of the pupil. 

The most efficient method would seem to include individual in- 
struction. Paton and Pierce (29) segregated sixty-seven pupils well 
below ninth-year norms in paragraph meaning and word meaning. 
They were assigned to three classes where individualized training 
could be given in techniques of reading. Though the norms for the 
ninth year were not attained by the end of the semester, the record 
shows, in the judgment of the investigators, that regular English 
teachers can improve the reading ability of retarded readers by con- 
tinuous, definite, remedial procedures with individuals and small 
groups. McCullough (27) worked with a smaller group—twenty- 
four ninth-year pupils thirteen to fifteen years of age—whose mental 
ages exceeded their reading ages. Half the class improved a year or 
more in reading achievements in seven weeks, and two-thirds im- 
proved a half-year or more. 

Traxler (35) found that badly retarded readers in Grade VII 
made gains under individual instruction that proved of lasting bene- 
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fit. Finck (17), by a careful study of paired pupils in Grades VI 
VIII, found that individual training, in reading and vocabulary only, 
resulted in improved achievement in all subjects that involved a 
great deal of reading. 

Barry and Pratt (5), selecting pupils from Grades VII-[X who 
were a year or more below grade in reading, placed them in groups 
of five or six for special training in reading and vocabulary. Im- 
provement resulted in about go per cent of the cases. A recheck on 
skill some months later disclosed that only 15 per cent of tests 
showed regression. These results, according to their analysis, may 
be traced to the large amount of individual work during the period of 
training, to the special instruction in reading in addition to subject- 
class instruction, and to the strict supervision of pupils possible in 
small groups. 

Whole classes have been given remedial instruction with excellent 
results. A psychological background will easily be found in the ex- 
periment of Witty and Kopel (38). It was conducted with four 
Grade IX A and Grade IX B classes, each enrolling thirty-one chil- 
dren whose reading ability fell below Grade VII and whose I.Q. was 
over 80. Informal individual conferences were held with children at 
the beginning of the year to secure a thorough inventory of each 
child’s vital interests. The procedure aimed to provide free expres- 
sion of interest, voluntary participation in many wholesome ac- 
tivities, and easy access to a rich offering of reading materials suited 
to the interests and ability of each individual. 

Results showed large gains on reading tests, but, far better, “from 
indifferent, fearful, and unhappy youngsters most have changed into 
interested, alert participants in numerous school activities.”” The 
researchers question whether ‘“‘any enduring worth-while changes re- 
sult from the typical remedial reading program.”’ They believe that 
“successful reading should be considered as a thought process which 
is important as it makes a natural contribution to the intellectual 
growth and personality development of children.”’ 

That “remedial reading can be successfully conducted in high 
school by the regular English teacher without the assistance of a 
reading expert” is the optimistic judgment of Deal and Seamans 
(14). Their experiment was conducted with ten classes of ninth-year 
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and tenth-year students with I.Q.’s 80-100. Both groups of students 
were about a year and a half below grade on the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test. The remedial work in groups of twenty proceeded without in- 
dividual conferences. The materials utilized furnished drill in speed, 
comprehension, vocabulary, and stimulated the desire to read for 
pleasure. At the end of five months the ninth-year students had 
gained two years, and the tenth-year students one year and seven 
months. At the end of a year the average gain for each year was 
three years and five months. Of the two hundred pupils only forty 
were still classed as remedial reading cases. 


EXTENSIVE READING 

In several experiments great reliance has been placed on extensive 
reading. In a carefully devised experiment with small numbers, 
Cohen (12) sought “to discover whether boys in an occupational 
elementary school who read library books during a reading period 
gained as much skill as those who received intensive training in 
reading.” In the small equivalent classes, (1) ‘improvement through 
extensive reading was somewhat greater than through intensive, and 
(2) improvement in extensive reading gained in proportion to in- 
terest.’’ Cunningham (13) set out to improve the reading ability of 
slow readers by appealing to their needs, interests, and natural de- 
sire to learn. The group was a retarded ninth-year class with an 
average I.Q. of 80 and with reading ability of Grade VI. The 
method consisted in supplying a class library of books suited to that 
level of ability for free selection by the students. Interest was main- 
tained by placing new books on the shelves at frequent intervals. 
The results showed an average gain in reading ability of a year in 
sixteen weeks; half the class gained a year and a half. No student 
read fewer than three books. The average was six books, and one 
boy read fifteen. The list of more than two hundred and fifty books 
is given. 

Less definite measurement was employed in another ninth-year 
experiment by Bowden (6). She provided a classroom library of fifty 
books to take the place of the five or six classics usually studied in- 
tensively by the entire class. As a stimulus to reading the pupils 
were told that they had an opportunity to select a class library con- 
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sisting of books which they would enjoy reading. By group discus- 
sions and sympathetic personal conferences a lively interest in read- 
ing developed. The investigator reports that the enthusiasm of the 
pupils for the plan, their growth in reading taste, and their improved 
attitude in the classroom were the encouraging results. 

An experiment conducted by Squire (33) indicates that interest 
in reading may be aroused in the lower two-thirds of the twelfth-year 
class by keeping books before their eyes as reminders and stimuli of 
free reading. The lowest third of the class with a class library read 
three times as much as the lowest third in the corresponding class 
without a class library. 

The purpose of an experiment by Anders (2) was to interest two 
ninth-year classes of failing or maladjusted pupils who were more 
than a year below norm in reading ability and showed an aversion to 
reading. The remedy consisted in free reading. At the end of six 
weeks the experimental pupils had increased their reading age about 
two and one-half years, whereas the control classes averaged little 
over six months. The investigator concludes that free reading leads 
pupils to read more and with better comprehension than if they 
study traditional classics. 


READING INTERESTS 

One goal of English teaching is to improve the standards of pupils 
in the selection of newspapers, periodicals, and books out of school. 

Cleary (11) found in a Detroit junior high school that the longer 
a child goes to school the less he reads, that 98 per cent of the reading 
is fiction, that the classics are read by pupils of high intelligence, 
that bright boys do more reading than bright girls, and that dull 
girls do more reading than dull boys. McCullough (26) concluded 
that the preponderant interest of ninth-year boys lies in adventure 
and heroism, and that ninth-grade girls distribute their interest in 
descending order over hardships, heroism, love, mystery, and ad- 
venture, 

The results of an investigation into the home reading of high- 
school pupils in Georgia and Illinois (Punke, 32) show that (1) 
these pupils read chiefly local news, comics, sports, and fashions, 
evincing no interest in information useful in understanding current 
society; that (2) girls are interested in romance, society, and fashion; 
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boys, in adventure, sports, and mechanics; that (3) youth gives very 
little attention to the more serious magazines. The author concludes 
that the school should give training in the reading of newspapers and 
magazines. 

A survey of recreational leisure reading as directed by the English 
classroom (Center and Persons, 10) showed the extent and quality 
of the reading of more than 46,000 boys and girls in New York City; 
76 per cent of the reading is fiction and 6.45 per cent biography; very 
little interest is shown in poetry. The newspaper and magazine read- 
ing of 13,312 pupils reveals the tabloids standing at the top; the 
overwhelming interest in the newspaper centers in the comic sections 
and sports. In magazines the dominant interests are in sports, mo- 
tion pictures, popular science, and mystery stories. The authors de- 
plore the trivial pupil interests displayed in the returns, which bode 
ill for the future of America. 

Jordan (22), comparing recent studies of reading preferences 
among boys and girls in Grades VI—-XI with his own studies of 1918 
and 1925, concludes that there have been few changes of interest in 
the period 1918-32. Boys exhibit love of adventure, sports, humor, 
the wonderful in invention, and the marvelous in nature. Girls pre- 
fer romantic fiction, home, school, fairy stories. He regards a great 
deal of the reading as “trashy, unreal, sordid, and in every way 
undesirable.” 

Those interested in this field should consult an annotated bibliog- 
raphy compiled by Friedman and Nemzek (18). 

Teachers do not fare much better in these investigations of reading 
preferences. Waples and Birkeland (36) conclude that teachers 
college students do not differ greatly from students in general in 
their attention to important social issues in their choice of reading 
matter. They devote no more than eight hours a week to reading. 
Public-school teachers, they declare, have a conventional and insuf- 
ficient awareness of the social issues confronting the next generation. 
Altstetter (1), after investigating the reading interests of two hundred 
and fourteen teachers, concludes that elementary schools played 
little part in the formation of their reading interests. The most im- 
portant influences were the presence of books and of people who love 


books. 
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RICHARD HALLIBURTON’S ADVENTURES, REVISED 
AND THE FLYING CARPET, JR:: 
A BOOK PROJECT 


When Richard Halliburton treads along the “Royal Road to Ro- 
mance,” boards his ‘Flying Carpet,” dons his “Seven League Boots,” or 
seeks ““New Worlds To Conquer,” he is accompanied in spirit by those 
members of the younger generation who avidly read his books and 
vicariously do and dare with him. 

No wonder, then, that my two Sophomore or tenth-year high-school 
English classes received with rejoicing The Royal Road to Romance and 
The Flying Carpet for class reading. The news that no book report would 
be required and that no test would be given was far from drowned with 
dissent; the accompanying proposal that each class write its own travel- 
book was greeted with approbation. 

So it came about that each class decided to publish a book patterned 
after the particular Halliburton volume being read by that class. One 
group selected as a title Richard Halliburton’s Adventures, Revised; the 
other chose The Flying Carpet, Jr. 

Under the teacher’s guidance the classes analyzed the contents and 
mechanical arrangements of a few books; then editorial committees 
of one or more were selected to make the title-page, the table of contents, 
and the cover; to write the preface and the dedication; and to type the 
main body of the volume. Next the teacher typed on slips of paper, two 
slips for each chapter of the Halliburton book being imitated, three or 
more topics of interest from the chapter. For instance, one slip had 
“Cadiz,” “Pillars of Hercules,” and ‘‘Gibraltar’”’; another ““Taj Mahal,” 
“Agra,” and “the Nile”; another “coolie,” “Tokyo,” and “Japanese 
customs.” 

Upon the succeeding day each class, instead of coming to the class- 
room, came to the school library in the regular English period. There each 
pupil was given two or three slips, distributed so that each chapter would 
be certain to be covered by two persons. Thus, despite absences, shirking, 
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or poor contributions, it was made certain that a large volume and variety 
of material, covering all chapters, would be made available. 

With the co-operation of the librarians the teacher had arranged for 
shelves of material including encyclopedias, bound magazines, atlases, 
and reference works. In a short introduction the library facilities were ex- 
plained and some individuals introduced for the first time to the mysteries 
of the card catalogue and the Reader’s Guide. 

The research royal began. Though the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
the National Geographic Magazine were most popular, nevertheless other 
sources were eagerly ransacked. Some made verbatim notes; others made 
free synopses. 

This procedure was repeated the next day, with the additional instruc- 
tion that each pupil was to provide a clipping, drawing, map, or other 
visual aid for each topic he investigated. Some began tracing, others made 
rough sketches, and still others merely hunted for ideas. Everyone was 
busy, very busy. The teacher wandered around and helped the helpless. 

Upon succeeding days, other classwork permitting, the budding au- 
thors searched for more material, wrote up their findings, made illustra- 
tions, conferred over editorial matters, went to the typing-room, etc. At 
last the first drafts were handed in; many were the errors in composition, 
many the duplications in content, but the teacher and editors gratefully 
winnowed the papers and left the chaff behind. The best selections were 
returned for revision and preparation as “clean copy.” 

Legal-size mimeograph paper, when folded in half, was found to make 
approximate book-size pages, and so this type of paper was selected for 
use. By now every pupil had been given supplies of such paper for mak- 
ing or mounting the visual contributions. 

Soon the corrected “copy” and the illustrated sheets began pouring in; 
rechecked, the chapters were turned over to the typing committee with 
the illustrated sheets (illustrations appeared upon only one face of the 
four pages resulting from folding a single long sheet, and thus left three 
pages blank for typing) for final arrangement. The dedication, the pref- 
ace, the title-page, the table of contents, etc., were added. Finally, each 
volume was turned over to a member of the class, also enrolled in a handi- 
craft section, for binding. 

Completed, the books were proudly reviewed by the publishers, the 
classes exchanging books so as to see one another’s product. Richard 
Halliburton’s Adventures, Revised was a 119-page volume of thirty-seven 
chapters with every person in the class being the author or co-author of at 
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least one chapter. The cover was green, lettered in gold. The dedication 
read: 
To 
RICHARD HALLIBURTON 


IN RETURN, WITH MANY THANKS, FOR 
GIVING TO US SOME OF HIS EX- 
CITING ADVENTURES 


The other volume, thirty-three chapters, had its title, The Flying Car- 
pet, Jr., emblazoned on a brilliant-yellow comet’s tail, which flashed 
across the beautiful maroon cloth cover. Everyone was a countributor and 
everyone had a “byline” above a chapter. Both volumes were clearly and 
evenly typewritten. The illustrations were profuse; they included clip- 
pings, sketches of all types, maps in India ink, advertisements, colored 
photographs, rotogravure pictures, water colors, and even an original 
oil painting! 

To top it all, now came the news that Richard Halliburton was coming 
in person to lecture in the city. “Why not show him the books?” was the 
natural question. The president of the local service club sponsoring the 
program answered the question with affirmative enthusiasm. And so: 

Before a city auditorium jammed with citizens and youngsters, the 
mayor arose and presented “his young friend, Bill, who had a special 
announcement to make.” And young Bill made it, a speech of explana- 
tion concluded with the presentation of The Flying Carpet, Jr. “‘to 
Richard Halliburton, who got us into all of this.” Mr. Halliburton 
graciously accepted the gift and also autographed the other volume with 
his “compliments and homages,” leaving it behind as a remembrance while 
he took The Flying Carpet, Jr. with him. 

Teaching values? Yes, I should imagine so. Experience in co-opera- 
tive enterprise. Knowledge of how to use the library. Understanding of 
what constitutes a book and how it is made. Information of what goes 
on in other parts of the world. A grasp of the problems of travel. Practice 
in composition, spelling, typing, drawing, note-taking. 

Yes, you too may find all these, and have fun too, by marching with 
Richard Halliburton and your pupils along the “Royal Road to Ro- 
mance” or by lounging on ‘The Flying Carpet” and watching the 
world go by! 

TED GINSBURG 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
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IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES IN COMPOSITION 


Many instructors have not yet learned that composition and literature 
are two separate subjects. Each requires definite objectives that must 
become immediate realities to the students if progress is to be made. 
In spite of many improvements in the methods of teaching composition, 
it is without doubt the most inefficiently taught subject in the curriculum. 
Protests of students will and should continue to come unless the in- 
structors change their methods of teaching the subject. 

In the beginning of the course many English instructors set up definite 
objectives without connecting them in any way with present life-situa- 
tions. Too often the instructor merely states that good English is neces- 
sary in all phases of life. The statement is probably true, but to the stu- 
dent it does not become a reality until too late. 

The specific objectives usually given are stated as follows: (1) to teach 
a student to improve his ability to think, (2) to organize thoughts in 
paragraphs and longer composition, (3) to improve one’s vocabulary, (4) 
to improve one’s style, (5) to improve one’s diction, (6) to teach one to 
punctuate correctly, and (7) to teach one to correct mistakes in grammar. 

After these objectives have been enumerated during the first lecture, 
very little, if anything, is said about them until the final examination. 
The greater part of the time is spent in the discussion of essays, novels, 
or magazine articles. Such a discussion is valuable to students in a general 
reading course. It may also be valuable in a composition class if the in- 
structor does not lose sight of the fact that it is a composition class. 
It would seem far better to state one practical objective that is a present 
reality to the students. All the objectives stated above could be realized 
through this one real and immediate objective. 

The objectives of composition naturally fall into two groups—the re- 
mote and the immediate. It is the purpose of the writer to emphasize the 
immediate objectives, and, without detracting from the remote objectives, 
to suggest methods of teaching composition that have proved reasonably 
satisfactory both to students and to instructor. The one immediate ob- 
jective of the composition course is to aid students to do better work in 
all other classes. Unless a composition course is helpful to students at 
the present time in accomplishing a higher standard of work in all of 
their subjects, it should be given another name or dropped from the 
curriculum. 

At the first meeting of the class the writer has all students make lists 
of the different subjects studied by them. The lists usually include lan- 
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guages, physical and social sciences, physical education, photography, 
radio, mathematics, engineering, psychology, chemistry, music, art, litera- 
ture, public speaking, and others. The students and the instructor dis- 
cuss the possibilities for composition subjects in each of the separate 
courses. As the work progresses the students report on the work expected 
of them in other classes. They also explain methods of classroom in- 
struction, the objectives in other courses, and the types of questions given 
in examinations. The writer received much valuable information about 
the work in other departments. No doubt this method would also be a 
revelation to other instructors in the system. 

The group prepares lists of composition subjects directly related to 
work in the other classes. As the work progresses additional subjects are 
appended to these lists. The writer encourages and expects students to 
use the subjects for compositions. These compositions may be simple 
explanations of experiments in chemistry, in biology, in zoélogy, in bac- 
teriology, in surveying, in engineering, or in aeronautics. They may be 
detailed discussions of the local, state, or national form of government. 
They may be interesting observations in astronomy. When the students 
begin to realize their composition class is a definite aid to better work in 
other classes, they cease to protest. Repeatedly the writer has noted a 
marked improvement soon after the student realized the important rela- 
tion between composition and his other courses. 

General topics relating to other subjects studied such as “Chemistry 
in Everyday Life,”’ “Music in Everyday Life,” ‘Art in Our Daily Life,” 
“Mathematics in Our Daily Life,’”’ or “The Music of the Spheres” make 
interesting topics. Social sciences too are filled with valuable subjects 
related to the daily life of the student, such as ‘““How Does a Sit-Down 
Strike Affect You?” or “What Do You Believe about War?” Such sub- 
jects give life to a composition class. Occasionally a subject that requires 
purely creative thought, such as “Just Another Exit,” is given. This lends 
variety to the course. As a rule both the instructor and the students have 
been gratified with the results. 

Other instructors in the system can do a great deal to help the students 
improve in their abilities to organize their thoughts if they will minimize 
the number of objective tests and give more subjective tests. In many 
classes today students cannot see the need for composition in other classes 
because they are never required to write essay-type examinations. Neither 
are they asked to discuss topics at length in class. Students sit and listen 
too often to dull lectures throughout the semester, and then in the final 
examination they are confronted with a mass of statements that are 
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supposedly true or false. They are asked to indicate the truth or falsity 
of the statement by placing a T or F, as the case may be, in front of (or 
behind) each one. By this method the students lose practice in self-ex- 
pression. But this is not the only regrettable fact. Quite often the greater 
percentage of these statements are false. In such a case the emphasis is 
not on those facts that should be emphasized. Under such circumstances, 
how can the students be expected to realize the need for composition? 

The writer also encourages students to prepare term papers for other 
classes in his English composition class. The technique used in working 
out this plan is as follows: The subjects are chosen by the students and 
then discussed with them by the instructor in the other class before they 
are discussed with their English instructor. During a class period the 
students write the introduction to their papers. The writer explains the 
methods of gathering material and taking notes for the body of the paper. 
After the students gather the material they use class periods to organize 
and write this portion of the paper as well as the conclusion. By doing 
this students cannot get someone to write their papers for them, nor can 
they purchase term papers from former students. 

The writer realizes that the suggestions give in this article are open to 
discussion and criticism. But the instructor who is interested in the sub- 
ject of composition as composition will find definite values in them. For 
the writer they have worked successfully for the last ten years in high 
school, junior college, and university classes. 

WILLIAM MCKINLEY STENSAAS 
MopEstTo JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MopeEsTo, CALIFORNIA 





HOMEMADE CRITIC, OR ONE WAY TO READ 

At the recent book fair held in New York City, H. G. Wells said, as 
reported by the New York Times, that an author might just as well leave 
out the ideas from a book, that they were unnecessary, that it was the 
size of the book that counted, and I think it was Odell Shepard who said 
that good readers were scarcer than good writers. 

There was a reading clinic at the fair where one was tested and rated 
as a very superior reader, an average reader, or a poor reader according to 
the time it took him to read comprehensively a given passage; but, as far 
as I know, no methods or ideas were suggested for acquiring and develop- 
ing a greater intelligence in reading. 

It seems that everyone must draw on his own resources. I am present- 
ing my way of reading, which I have found exceedingly stimulating. 
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In reading I try to develop a critical literary sense so that my reading 
response will be that of one able to judge a piece of writing as art. 

I am not a musician, I cannot paint pictures, and I do not write, so if 
reading is about the only thing I choose to do in my after-hours I want 
to do it with the greatest amount of stimulation to myself. Pleasure in 
subject matter and style alone would not justify my spending hour after 
hour with books and magazines. 

Several years ago it happened that a copy of an Anthology of Magazine 
Verse and Year Book of American Poetry and a volume of verse published 
by a young poet were delivered to me from a bookstore on the same day. 
As I was about to examine the anthology, it occurred to me to read the 
book of poetry first, make a selection of the best poems, and check my 
list against those that the anthologist had chosen from the author’s work 
for his anthology that year. The result was so gratifying and the game of 
playing critic so exciting that I decided then and there to read and to 
criticize in the future as much current poetry in as many different maga- 
zines as possible, and at the end of the year to compare my judgment with 
that of some poetry yearbook. 

Not many years after that the anthology was discontinued, and as I 
knew of no other yearbook of its kind, my interest in critically recording 
poetry as I read it was checked. But something more interesting devel- 
oped to strengthen my reading response. In my wide search for con- 
temporary poetry I found the “little magazines.” Yes, I know all about 
the little “mag,” it may be dead, and, according to some opinion, it never 
should have been born. Well do I know that, for haven’t I seen the emo- 
tional hyperreflexes of many an intellectual acquaintance (with the love 
ot Trollope in his eyes) given a terrific jolt at the sight of an issue! And, 
also, haven’t I read articles in its favor written by many a wide-awake 
critic! But I am referring to the little magazines here only for what they 
have contributed to my study in criticism, and certainly no one would 
presume to argue with me over that. And whatever the diagnosis of their 
case may be, I shall insist upon holding the “fourth posture” wherein I 
can study the new Kultur. 

It is challenging and developing to my critical judgment to read in the 
“little magazines” many new writers while they are still comparatively 
unknown even to the editors of established publications. After a period of 
reading them I find myself already acquainted with authors when their 
first stories or poems appear in leading periodicals, or their first novels or 
first volumes of poetry are published. I watched David Cornel DeJong 
pass from little to big magazine and was happy to see his first novel. I 
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was prepared for Saroyan’s spectacular rise to fame and for the novels of 
Tess Slessinger—I had read a part of The Unpossessed in an issue of 
Story. I had seen Eugene Joffre in Nativity; Kay Boyle in Hound and 
Horn and in an early copy of Transition; James Joyce in the Little Review; 
Erskine Caldwell in Transition, Contempo, Blues, Pagany; Albert Halper 
in Prairie Schooner; and many other writers now being published by the 
“big books.” 

This is an example of what I mean by a “joy” in letters: Not many 
months ago an issue of the American Mercury had among its contributors 
Robert Frost, Mark Van Doren, Josephine Johnson, Audrey Wurdeman, 
and Albert Clements. I expected something good from most of the names 
that reverberated familiarity (if you know the “catty” thing I mean), but 
my reading response was quickened more by finding the writer, Albert 
Clements, whose distinctive work I had been following with expectancy 
in Prairie Schooner, Windsor Quarterly, Poetry, etc., published in one of 
the big magazines. 

This phase of my reading is so invigorating to me that it throws my 
critical ardor into apogee—this picking literary winners by means of what 
I like to call “pioneer” reading. If I lose, it is disappointing, of course, but 
it gives me a chance to mingle with the very much alive writers who are 
struggling for recognition, and to get a breath of fresh air while sitting 
among the dead behind some old church with already established fame. 

I like also to compile my own short-story yearbook to the extent of 
classifying as many stories as I have had time and interest to read during 
a year, and then check my record by consulting each spring different 
short-story yearbooks, as soon as they are published, in order to see how 
contemporary writers are being rated by authorities. I don’t always agree 
with the authorities, but the terrific mental wallop I get from the checking 
operation is good for me, and I rise with more determination to learn what 
is wrong with my critical technique. In order to work the pulp of my self- 
esteem back into form, I effect improvement by studying the analyses 
that critics have made of the stories they have rated best for that year. 

The study of different awards in literature, especially the Guggenheim 
awards, makes me alert to writing talent. I look for progress in a writer 
after a year’s privileged concentration on his art. When I find the names 
of so many revolutionary writers among the award winners—Jack Con- 
roy, James T. Farrell, Josephine Herbst, for instance—I know long before 
some critic in print will tell me that I must become acquainted with 
proletarian writing if I would keep pace with the art of my time, and be 
prepared for the great epic of the experiences of a class when it is written. 

Just as the traveling artist looked for inherent planes and lines in 
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Cézanne, I enjoy discovering color and form in poetry classed under 
“Dutch Sensitivism.”’ And I practice criticism by analyzing poems that 
I find difficult to understand. My husband says, as recorded in the first 
issue of Blue Pencil under the ““The Smith Family: Critics” (taken from 
real life), ““I know what you do; you throw yourself into the posture of a 
lyrical stuffed parrot, close one eye and report, cold sober, that you can 
hear vertical strains from a world ruled by the hypnosis of Positivism. 
Don’t forget the time I fooled you by reading an ultra-modern poem back- 
ward and you said it was perfectly clear to you.” 

I assure you that it takes strong mental equipment to pull some modern 
writing apart and put it together again. But the value in this critical 
analysis for me lies in my trying to approach such writers as Gertrude 
Stein, Ezra Pound, James Joyce, and others of their kind fairly intel- 
ligently. When the mention of their names reacts only in loud guffaws 
from the reading public, surely it is an empty sound. In consideration of 
anyone’s inclination toward real mental stress and strain I would say, 
“Flee the culture of the intelligentsia and cognoscenti, join the illuminati, 
and test your interpretative powers on Hans Arp or Theo Rutra.” 

I don’t like the hook, line, and sinker feeling that I have when I read 
reviews of books that I have not first analyzed myself. I know of one 
professional reviewer who did fifty books over each week-end, with Satur- 
day night and Sunday afternoon spent at concerts. Once she reviewed as 
many as a hundred books in three hours, with one glance at the cover 
notes and another glance at the style. 

Surely a reader should be aware of more than story and style in novels 
and short stories. For example, the time element in John Hargrave, the 
stream of consciousness method and the lap dissolve in many writers, the 
inner dialogue and understatement characteristic of Faulkner, etc., are 
all interesting for one to trace or to discover for himself. 

There are so many different ways of finding interest in reading. The 
most that any critic—homemade or otherwise—can do, I suppose, is to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the standards of the past and at the 
same time to be alive and sensitive and flexible to changes in his own age. 
I believe with Ezra Pound that the most important reactionaries in litera- 
ture today are steeped in classicism. 

Whenever the tempo of modern writing becomes too fast for me and I 
feel overstimulated, I take a sedative in the form of some such story as 
Prue and I. You see I don’t want anyone to catch me coming or going in 


my study of intelligent reading. 
IpA K. SMITH 


Hupson, New York 





I. Arts and crafts (to make) 
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ACTIVITIES FOR THE “BOOK REPORT” 


Book jackets 

Clay figures 

Collections 

Cooking 

Dolls to represent charac- 
ters 
Dress Carve Paper 

Maps for travel-books 
Drawings Relief 

Models 
Airplane Radio 
Building Stage and 
Guillotine setting 


(Tale of Two Village [V 


Cities) 
Posters 
Puppets 
Sewing 
Sketches 
Soap figures 


II. Drama (to dramatize) 


Dialogues 

Monologues 
Pantomimes 

Plays 

Radio presentations 
Telephone conversations 


WEATHERWAX HIGH SCHOOL 
ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 


III. Oral work (to tell) 


Criticisms and evaluations 

Debates 

Demonstrations 

Memorizations 

Music 

Panel discussions 

Progressive group discus- 
sions 

Readings 

Reviews 

Sales talks 

Singing 

Verse choirs 

. Written work (to write) 

Criticisms and evaluations 

Crossword puzzles 

Diary reports 

Letters 

News articles 

Outlines 

Poetry (original) 

Reading notes 

Reviews (for filing) 


Dorotuy V. FOSTER 
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THE FABLE OF MILTON’S SODA FOUNTAIN 


“Sensations of odor and taste,”’ remarks a learned scholar, “are less 
frequently employed than other literary impressions in description; . . . . 
a common sense ranking places taste and smell in the lowest part of the 
scale because their original purpose is utilitarian; they serve the animal 
nature of the individual.’* This nice treatment of the propriety of indulg- 
ing certain sense elements in description is offered as a text to students of 
English in the higher colleges and universities. And well it may be. For to 
younger pupils of the high schools, and even of the earlier preparatory 
courses, the senses of odor and taste are not only utilitarian but absolute- 
ly essential to the appreciation of literature. Let schoolmen condemn 
this carnal conception. I know; for did I not, when fourteen years of age, 
achieve academic distinction as a precocious verbalist in the study of 
English poetry? Milton’s L’Allegro, Comus, and Other Poems was the 
cloth-bound medium to my scholastic recognition. 

I read L’ Allegro first. And welcome, indeed, was my arrival at those 
closing lines which contain the conditional promise of the indulgent Puri- 
tan to dwell with the offspring of Zephyr-beloved Aurora. For did they 
not end the verse? Not that I utterly disliked the poem. Certainly not. 
Aside from the classical allusions and the general content, there was much 
that passed within the limits of my comprehension. ‘The savoury din- 
ner,” the cream bowl “duly set,” “the roses washed in dew,” “the spicy, 
nut-brown ale’’—all made fairly definite appeals within my experience. 
More especially, ‘the spicy, nut-brown ale.”’ True, to me, the real con- 
notation of that bacchanalian allusion was lost. I had never seen or 
tasted ale, much less inhaled the spicy fragrance of the auburn mead. But 
to me, “spicy, nut-brown”’ was enough. I knew; I responded to the sug- 
gestive “spicy’’ with a response that involved a very definite, and perfectly 
distinct, recollection of heated kitchens, and canning time, and cloves. 
Or, it may be, that my nearest approach to the “spicy, nut-brown”’ bever- 
age occurred on a certain hot, dusty afternoon in mid-August when I sat 
within the cool shadows of our corner drug store and spent my entire for- 
tune of five Lincoln pennies for a “‘lemon-coke.” 

In Lycidas I found even more passages that I could interpret with ease 
and intelligence. Especially one. ‘With nectar pure, his oozy locks he 
ae ’? Does anyone question the ability of a fourteen-year-old 
Sophomore to appreciate this much-lauded “‘poetic jewel’? Does anyone 
doubt the reality, or the vividness, of the appreciation of these words in 





* Evelyn M. Albright, Descriptive Writing. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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the mind of a normal, enterprising, perfectly healthy, young American? 
“Oozy’’? Certainly I knew what “oozy” meant. For had I not, every 
summer, gone wading in the mud-flats of Olson’s Creek. And had I not 
felt the warm, soft, slimy mud ‘“‘ooze” comfortably over and between my 
bare toes? Certainly I knew what “‘oozy” meant. Just as positively and 
just as definitely as I knew Kipling’s ‘“‘sludgy-squdgy creek.”” And nec- 
tar? Mother always kept a big bottle of the orange-colored stuff up on 
the pantry shelf behind the door. To be sure, it was labeled “‘fruit-nectar, 
orange flavor.”’ But it was nectar, nevertheless. The adjective “pure”’ 
bothered some—‘. . . . with nectar pure... .. ”” It was only after a suc- 
cessful, clandestine raid upon the pantry shelf that I became reconciled 
to the meaning of that phrase. The label of our big bottle read ‘‘adulter- 
ated, coloring matter, 7 per cent”! With this bit of information, my re- 
spect for Lycidas, the fastidious one, increased, relative to the decline of 
my own hankering for adulterated fruit nectar. 

And Comus! A revelation of odors and tastes! ‘The orient liquors in 
crystal glass,” “the spongy air,” “berries, the cooling fruit, 
from tender shoots,” “fragrant syrups,” “ambrosial oils,’’ “mildewed 
damps.” Such were the references that appealed to my experiences that I 
understood, that struck home, even though on a low sensorial plane. ‘“The 
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unexempt condition by which all mortal fraility must subsist .... ?” 
“Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence... . ?”? What cared I for vague 
abstractions? ‘‘The budge doctors of the Stoic fur... . ,” “the Cynic’s 


eee ’” Sheepskin and wooden hogsheads were nothing in my young 
life. What I wanted was something real, hard, concrete, vital—something 
that I could smell and taste. A few more lines and I had it. 

“Lady .... ‘and would’st thou seek again to trap me with lickerish 
bait?’”’ After floundering through a ream of ethical controversy, what 
could be more inspiringly refreshing than that speech, and the imagery it 
called forth? ‘With lickerish bait ....?’’ How very natural and com- 
monplace. Comus, the gentleman, tempting the foreign lady. Nothing 
unusual in that proceeding whatever. Bait? Many were the candied 
baits that I had won when mother had offered them as rewards for quick 
errands. Comus, the magician, offering the lady a candied bait. Certain- 
ly! And what could be more appropriate, or more tempting, than a choice 
portion of the luscious and delectable licorice! 

Moral: Don’t be too nice—in the English classroom! 

Myron E, SMITH 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
CANBY, MINNESOTA 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SUMMER COUNCIL MEETING 

Teachers of English who will be in New York City the week of June 27 
are invited to attend the conferences on English that the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English will conduct in connection with the National 
Education Association convention. Max J. Herzberg, program chairman, 
has arranged, in addition to the meetings, special exhibits at the principal 
libraries and a spelling bee. 

As usual the National Council will have a joint meeting with the 
Department of Secondary Education of the N.E.A. on Monday afternoon 
of the convention week. The Council’s own conferences will be held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. All the meetings will take place in 
the American Museum of National History, which is easily reached from 
convention headquarters in the Hotel Pennsylvania. The New York City 
Association of Teachers of English, Columbia University, New York 
University, and the College of the City of New York will act as hosts. 

The themes of the meetings will be “The Forgotten Child in Our 
Schools,”’ “Socializing Trends in Secondary Education as They Affect 
English Teaching,” ‘‘Matter and Manner in English Teaching.” Among 
the speakers who will be heard on the three afternoons are Dean Henry 
W. Holmes of the Harvard University Graduate School of Education; 
Professor H. H. Ryan of Montclair (N.J.) State Teachers College; Dr. 
H. Wayne Driggs of New York University; and Professor William Y. 
Tindall of Columbia University whose subject will be “The Study of 
Contemporary Literature.’’ Miss Eloise Daubenspeck, director of the 
American School of the Air, and Jules F. Seebach, director of programs for 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, will discuss radio in relationship to 
English and literature. Leon Mones, principal of the Cleveland Junior 
High School, Newark, will have for his topic ‘‘The Relations between 
Humor and Intelligence.’”” A demonstration of choral reading will be led 
by S. S. Bauman of the College of the City of New York. 

The libraries which have agreed to hold special exhibits for the visiting 
English teachers are New York Public Library, “Byron and His Con- 
temporaries’’; Grolier Club, ““Doves Press Publications and Other Recent 
Fine Books”; Morgan Library, “An Exhibit of English Material, Be- 
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ginning with an Eighth-Century Psalter Executed in England, the First 
Book Printed in England (by Caxton), the First Editions of Notable 
English Books, and a Selection of Autograph Manuscripts of English 
Authors’’; Teachers College Library (subject not announced at the time 
of going to press). 

The spelling bee, which promises to be of unique interest, will be con- 
ducted by Paul Wing of the National Broadcasting Company. Mr. Herz- 
berg has arranged to have available at the Council conferences a limited 
number of guest tickets for broadcasts of the leading radio companies. 





OXFORD SUMMER COURSE FOR WOMEN 

The Women’s Colleges of Oxford University have announced a summer 
course for American women graduates and teachers to be held for the 
fourth time in Oxford in July, 1938. 

The subject of the course will be ‘‘England in the Past Fifty Years.’ 
A number of England’s outstanding scholars will lecture on the literature, 
history, politics, and thought of the period. There will be opportunities, 
also, for discussing topics of the lectures with Oxford University teachers. 
The course will open on Wednesday, July 6, and close on Wednesday, 
July 27, 1938. The fee will include full board, residence in the women’s 
colleges, lectures, classes, excursions, and concerts. The organizing secre- 
tary in this country is Miss Marion L. Day, g St. Luke’s Place, New 
York City, to whom all inquiries should be addressed. 


’ 





ENGLISH CLUB ACTIVITIES IN ST. PAUL 

The St. Paul (Minn.) English Club, which has a membership of one 
hundred and forty teachers, is a thriving city organization which has 
become a group member of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Miss Annie Ginsberg, president, and Davis Elliott have been elected mem- 
bers of the Council’s Board of Directors. The club devoted its January 
meeting to the motion picture in education. Two members of the Na- 
tional Council’s Committee on Standards for Moving Pictures and News- 
papers, Miss Cora Dorsey of St. Cloud and Miss Constance McCullough 
of Minneapolis, reported on recent experiments and investigations under- 
taken by this committee. 
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THE CREATIVE WRITING INSTRUCTORS’ CLUB 


Teachers in Rhode Island public and private schools interested in 
various types of creative writing have formed an organization which will 
hold meetings from time to time throughout the school year. According 
to Clarence A. Davis, head of the English department of the Esmond 
(Pa.) Commercial High School, who, with Ralph C. Taylor, head 
of the English department of the East Greenwich Academy, was 
appointed to plan program activities, ““The League of Creative Writing 
Instructors plans to encourage pupil participation in future meetings 
and to promote both social and educational contacts between teachers 
and pupils interested in creative writing. Through lectures by prominent 
writers and teachers of English and by forum discussion the League plans 
to further its program, with the hope of developing a keener and more 
widespread interest throughout the state in the various branches of crea- 
tive writing.” 





THE STANFORD EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The theme of the 1938 Stanford Education Conference, to be held at 
Stanford University, California, July 6-10, will be “Social Education.” 
Among the leaders in American education who will take part in the pro- 
gram are William H. Kilpatrick, emeritus professor of education, Colum- 
bia University; Lewis Mumford, author and lecturer; William Ogburn, 
professor of sociology, University of Chicago; and Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University. 

Topics to be discussed at the conference are: ‘Basic Factors in Ameri- 
can Democracy,” “Science and Technology in American Culture,” 
“Planning the Intelligent Use of Natural Resources,” ‘“Teacher Control 
and Student Freedom,” and “An Educational Philosophy Basic to a 
Sound Program of Social Education.” 





ENGLISH IN TECHNICAL COLLEGES 


The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education has under- 
taken an investigation of instruction in English in engineering colleges, 
a grant of $2,500 having been made by the Carnegie Foundation to pay 
the necessary cost. A committee of ten members is in charge, with Presi- 
dent E. C. Elliott, of Purdue University, as chairman. Other members 
of the committee are Chancellor J. G. Bowman, University of Pittsburgh; 
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Professor O. J. Ferguson, University of Nebraska; Dean A. M. Greene, 
Jr., University of Princeton; Mr. John Mills, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; President H. S. Rogers, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New 
York; Professor W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware; Professor Karl 
O. Thompson, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio; Profes- 
sor J. L. Vaughan, University of Virginia; and Professor H. L. Creek, 
Purdue University. A subcommittee consisting of Professor Creek, chair- 
man, Dean Greene, and Professor Vaughan is now collecting data to be 
used as the basis for a report. 

The study will include instruction in composition, literature, and 
speech. Such topics as the training, experience, and personal characteris- 
tics of teachers most successful with engineering students, the opportuni- 
ties for advancement in rank and salary and for stimulating work, the 
relations of English faculties to engineering faculties, and the kinds of 
courses most successful will also be considered. 

At the meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas on June 27-30 
there will be a conference on English which will deal with some of these 
problems. One of the sessions will be devoted to a discussion of ‘“The 
Function of the Department of English in the Engineering College,’’ led 
by Dean H. P. Hammond, of Pennyslvania State College, who was presi- 
dent of the Society last year. 


SCHOOL-MADE MOVING PICTURES 


The Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers 
has established a clearing house of information on the making of moving 
pictures in schools. Material on school-made moving pictures will be sent 
to those who send a request with a self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Mr. Hardy R. Finch, School-made Moving Pictures, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 





A NEW COUNCIL AFFILIATE 


At its spring meeting the English Section of the South Carolina Educa- 
tion Association took the necessary steps to become a group member of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. The organization, which 
will be known as the South Carolina Council of Teachers of English, 
elected the following officers: president, Miss A. B. Carter, Columbia 
High School; vice-president, Miss Emily Brothers, Florence High School; 
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secretary-treasurer, Gil Rowland, Parker High School, Greenville. The 
program included a panel discussion on “Improving Our Teaching,” and 
a report of the Nomenclature Committee on the preparation of the 
English grammar manuals, presented by Dr. E. B. Setzler of Newberry. 
Mendel S. Fletcher of Furman University, South Carolina, representative 
for the Public Relations Committee of the National Council, had an 
active part in bringing about affiliation of the state group. 





THE PERIODICALS 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Undoubtedly the most important event of the season in the field of 
the general magazines was the publication of Ken by the publishers of 
Esquire and Coronet. Its first issue went to press on one of the darkest 
days modern democracy has yet seen—the day of Hitler’s entry into 
Vienna. Although this beautifully illustrated magazine is committed to 
no political philosophy except that of unlimited freedom of expression, 
the tone of this first issue is distinctly anti-Fascist. Among its editors are 
such distinguished scholars, writers, and reporters as Paul de Kruif, Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, John L. Spivak, and Lawrence Martin. Some of the 
articles appearing in the first issue deal with such questions as revolt 
in Morocco, the fight against syphilis, the invasion of Spain, Senator 
Borah’s leadership in killing the anti-lynch bill, and a defense against 
propaganda. The full-page photographs depicting life in the dust bowl, 
the sharecropper region, Panama, and Mexico, as well as cartoons and 
colored illustrations, are of exceptional quality. The magazine, which 
will appear biweekly, sells for $5.50 per year. Subscriptions may be ad- 
dressed to the Subscription Department of Ken, Inc., 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A desperate hopelessness and weariness rather than a spirit of revolt 
has taken possession of scholars in Mussolini’s Italy. Max Ascoli tells 
the story of “The Fascisti’s March on Scholarship” in the winter, 1938, 
number of the American Scholar. At first many of the Italian scholars, 
like Benadetto Croce, were on the whole sympathetic to the Fascist 
regime, but after the murder of Matteotti in June, 1924, Croce joined the 
opposition and assumed the leadership of the anti-Fascist intellectuals. 
The technique of the Fascists was not to outrage the opinions of the 
civilized world by wholesale dismissals of first-rank Italian scholars, but 
to corner one by one those individuals on whom the burden of an institu- 
tion rested. Violence or direct action was only vaguely indicated as an 
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unpleasant possibility which, in the general atmosphere of reasonable- 
ness, everyone would co-operate to avoid. 

In 1938 the Fascist Association of University Professors was founded 
with membership offered to those anti-Fascists who would write to Il 
Duce to have their cases cleared up and the right to a better career es- 
tablished. But in 1931 all professors were ordered to take an oath of 
allegiance to the Fascist regime. Twelve scholars refused, while others 
who were abroad decided not to go back. For the scholars who have 
made their peace with Mussolini, thinking is an illness of the mind and 
aggravates their weariness. 

The four men chosen by fascism as its outstanding victims were all 
scholars: Matteotti, a criminologist; Amendola, a philosopher; Carlo Ros- 
selli, an economist; and Nello Rosselli, a historian. In Italy today all 
resistance among scholars to fascism has been liquidated. 


Eleanor Roosevelt, columnist, has a talent for platitudes and for 
whole-hearted participation in the activities of Main Street, according 
to Margaret Marshall in one of her sketches on “Columnists on Parade”’ 
in the Nation. ““My Day” might possibly be described as an opiate of 
the people, and it certainly has a touch of Dale Carnegie, but its author 
manages to sponsor more noble causes than does many an editor of a 
liberal magazine. Rural art, housing, country life, W.P.A. libraries, pub- 
lic health, community centers for Negroes, flood control, the eight-hour 
day for nurses, white and black co-operation in education—all! of these, 
sugar-coated with accounts of the dinner for the Supreme Court justices 
and cabinet receptions—find a champion in Mrs. Roosevelt. The income 
derived from her column all goes to charitable purposes, and she pays the 
expenses incurred and the income tax on it out of her own funds. 


An illuminating commentary on the reading tastes of the American 
people is Thomas H. Uzzell’s description of ““The Love Pulps” in the 
April Scribner’s. The most popular of these is Love Story Magazine, pub- 
lished for seventeen years by Street and Smith, with an estimated cir- 
culation somewhere between 19,000 and 350,000. In the 1929 era, when 
the price was fifteen cents rather than today’s ten, Love Story sold thirty 
million copies a year. 

The policies governing the selection of fiction for these magazines has 
changed. In the past years the typical heroine was young and beautiful, 
persecuted and suffering, until her dreams were realized in some magical 
manner and she married the prince who bestowed upon her love and 
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wealth. Sex was missing altogether. But today Cinderella has been en- 
dowed with some sex, so that she is not longer so neurotic; she attains 
her dreams, not because she is a model of all the virtues, but because 
she does something about it. The only remaining Victorian element in 
the “love pulps” is chastity. Love-pulp fiction resembles lovesick fiction 
in all respects except two: it is more highly emotional and is generally 
less well written. A typical love-pulp issue will contain a rich-girl story, 
a poor-girl-who-makes-good story, a Hollywood or radio story, a hero- 
in-uniform story, a correspondence department, a lovelorn column, a 
column on astrology or palmistry, and some poems. 

Readers of the pulps are chiefly women whose lives are cast into a 
mold of dull routine—factory girls, housewives, domestics, shopgirls, 
office-workers. For them the motivation must be simplified to instinct 
responses. The cliché and the familiar complication are necessities—sym- 
bols which the reader can easily grasp. But the most fundamental of all 
is the factor of conformity and conventionality. 


An informative survey of the growing vogue of first-rate books in cheap 
editions is found in the Letters and Life department of the March Survey 
Graphic. The realization of the dream of cheap books and good books for 
everybody is here described as a new stage in the conquest of literature 
for democracy. The National Home Library Foundation publishing vol- 
umes at fifteen cents and twenty-five cents each has been at work with 
sacrifice and enthusiasm since 1932. Modern Age Books has already pro- 
duced twenty-eight titles at twenty-five, thirty-five, or seventy-five cents 
in its brief but exciting career. 

The Home Library Foundation has reached its market by using all 
the accepted book outlets and a wide range of organizations, such as 
churches, prisons, woman’s clubs, schools, and leading business firms that 
have used them as premiums. The C.C.C. took fifty thousand and the 
Carnegie Peace Endowment sent another fifty thousand to foreign coun- 
tries. Modern Age Books, which first employed a news agency on an 
exclusive arrangement to handle its books through bookstores, is now 
building its own direct system and has about sixteen hundred outlets in 
some eighty-eight cities. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

Dr. Dora V. Smith’s recommendations for the academic training of 
high-school teachers of English given before the meeting of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education in Atlantic City, March 1, 1938, 
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are published in the Harvard Educational Review for March, 1938. Miss 
Smith emphasizes the need of intensive training in speech and ample 
practice in the oral interpretation of literature. In her judgment it is 
imperative not only that teachers of English themselves set adequate 
standards in voice control, careful pronunciation, and articulation but 
that they be able to share effectively with boys and girls through oral 
reading in the classroom literary materials beyond the unaided capaci- 
ties of the average pupil. Students preparing to teach high-school Eng- 
lish should have in their preliminary liberal-arts program some specific 
training in the use of major reference sources and the classification of 
books in libraries. Some knowledge of one other subject besides English, 
preferably social studies or some other language, and perhaps the super- 
vision of the high-school library and courses in speech and journalism 
are desirable in the college requirements made of teachers of English. 

In most institutions the teacher’s preparation in English is evaluated 
by an enumeration of the centuries of English literature with which he 
has come into contact during his period of training. In view of the results 
revealed by a survey of the reading interests of high-school pupils in 
New York showing overwhelming preference for titles like Tarzan of the 
A pes, Riders of the Purple Sage, True Confessions, and Liberty, would it 
not be wiser to substitute for this check by centuries a horizontal check 
upon the variety of types of literature read in college courses in English, 
the areas of human experience touched upon, the number of centuries, 
nations, or of social groups whose customs and points of view had been 
illuminated by the content of the literature offered? 

In addition to the extra year of training in written composition which 
should be required of the English major, an additional year of speech, in- 
cluding training in the oral interpretation of literature, should be required 
of him. A course in the development of the English language offered for 
the specific purpose of illustrating linguistic change should also be part 
of the sequence. 


Organizing the curriculum of elementary and secondary education in 
terms of the conventional school subjects exerts a baneful influence on 
the program of general education, in the judgment of Hollis L. Caswell, 
writing in a recent issue of the Peabody Journal of Education. A curricu- 
lum based upon many independent subjects leads to separation of school 
experiences from real-life situations. Pupils are inclined to memorize in- 
formation and principles rather than to understand them; skills are 
sought largely through mere repetition. The purpose of one topic in his- 
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tory is to prepare the pupils to understand another topic; the purpose 
of one theorem in geometry is to teach children how to understand other 
theorems. The subject curriculum is always just getting ready to deal 
with life-situations. 

The subject organization tends also to set up a group of interests that 
are frequently concerned with the advancement of their subjects rather 
than with the all-around development of boys and girls. Those repre- 
sentatives of the teachers of mathematics, social studies, science, English, 
and other subjects attempt to prove why their subjects should claim 
greatest influence and greatest time in the curriculum; and leading 
scholars, such as Charles A. Beard, Alfred N. Whitehead, and James H. 
Robinson, have pleaded for greater unity in the general education cur- 
riculum. 

Subject matter is, of course, indispensable to civilized living; and the 
chief criticism of the subject organization is its effective use of subject 
matter in the process of living. Once the subject matter has been used 
in rea] situations, its internal relationships and logic of organization may 
be considered intelligently. Subjects as a plan of organization for re- 
search are indispensable; as a primary basis of curricular organization, 
they are to be rejected. 


The importance of giving pupils direct instruction in methods of study 
is stressed in a provocative School Review article by Mr. E. C. Cline of 
Morton Senior High School in Richmond, Indiana (April, 1938). His 
specific proposal for accomplishing this task includes the development of 
definite learning units, provision for supervision of learning by the teach- 
er, and the equipping of the room with needed study materials. The 
learning unit includes assignment, preparation of the assignment, and 
a discussion of the results of the preparation. The learning unit can be 
flexible enough to provide for varying individual capacities and interests. 
In this “laboratory-studio” method the classroom ought to be abundantly 
supplied with necessary books, reference materials, maps, and the like, 
so that learning can all be done with materials at hand as is the case in 
a shop or science laboratory. 

Among the advantages claimed for this plan is that (1) learning is 
taught, not left to chance; (2) pupils grow in mastery of study so that 
eventually efficient, independent study is possible; (3) every pupil is 
busy every minute; (4) individual differences are observed and something 
specific can be done for each pupil; (5) the “‘paper-load”’ is materially re- 
duced for the teacher. 
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In an effort to vitalize the English work with a class of Seniors, Adele 
E. Tiede seized upon the crucial problem of selecting an occupation as 
the theme of a unit not found in the course of study. The majority of 
the pupils proved at the beginning to be uncertain as to the occupation 
they hoped to enter. As an initial project the students first compiled a 
list of 135 occupations in which they were primarily interested and others 
which were also deemed of possible interest and profit. While this re- 
search was going on in the libraries and private sources, the students pre- 
pared oral reports and outlines which they dictated to the class upon 
such topics as ‘Why Go to College?” “Should I Go to College?” “‘What 
Should I Know about My Vocation?” “What Should I Know about 
Myself?’”’ Individual conferences were arranged between teacher and stu- 
dent. Interviews with workers in the various occupations were carried 
on. Written applications as well as personal applications are illustrative 
of the real-life situations which formed a part of the unit. The enthusiasm 
of the students and the quantity and quality of both oral and written 
communication were abundant evidence of the worthwhileness of this 
departure from the course of study. Miss Tiede’s report may be found in 
the April, 1938, issue of the Minnesota Journal of Education. 


Pointing out that the works of Shakespeare make difficult reading be- 
cause they are written in Elizabethan English three and a third centuries 
removed from us, Addison Leroy Phillips advocates in a recent issue of 
Education that the plays be subjected to a careful cutting. In the Mer- 
chant of Venice, for example, Shakespeare allowed himself to ramble and 
repeat himself in the manner of many writers of his day. By making 
plays as easy and as attractive as possible for theatergoers but letting 
them be as long and as tiresome as possible for young students, we are 
putting Shakespeare at a decided disadvantage. We should aim at a 
readable and enjoyable Shakespeare. In the Merchant of Venice, for ex- 
ample, we could combine the first and second Portia scenes, the two 
Morocco scenes, and the two street scenes with Salanio and Salarino. 
The scene of Arragon and that of the jailer may be omitted without 
serious loss. Moreover, students should have an opportunity to dramatize 
the play for themselves. When the student has given Shakespeare the 
acting test and when he has compared the plays with those of other play- 
wrights, he should be capable of deciding for himself whether or not the 
critics have overpraised the man. 


A valuable feature of the Library Journal, published by the R. R. 
Bowker Company, 64 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City, is the 
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department called “Recommended Children’s Books.” In this depart- 
ment are presented twice each month reviews of juvenile books by chil- 
dren’s librarians. They are classified under the headings “Easy Books, 
“Fiction,” “Biography,” ‘Science and Information,” “History and 
Travel.”” The department furnishes a current, expert report on reading 
matter for children of elementary and high-school ages. 


One of the seven common propaganda devices listed in the Monthly 
Letter of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., for November, 1937, 
was name-calling and glittering generalities. The April, 1938, number 
contains a series of objective tests dramatically illustrating the influence 
of labels upon one’s beliefs. Thus a series of statements, unlabeled, will 
secure a relatively higher percentage of agreement from most people than 
they would if associated with some unpopular name or phrase. 

Copies of the Monthly Letter containing these objective tests may be 
secured from the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., 132 Morning- 
side Drive, New York City. The annual subscription rate is $2.00. 





THE BEST SELLERS! 
(March 14-April 11, 1938) 


FICTION 
1. The Yearling, by Marjorie K. Rawlings. Apr. 1. Scribner . $2.50 
2. Hope of Heaven, by John O’Hara. Mar. 17. Hare. 2.00 
3. The Mortal Storm, by Phyllis Bottome. Apr. 4. L. B. 2.50 
4. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Sept. to. L. B. 2.50 
5. Dawn in Lyonesse, by Mary E. Chase. Mar.1. Macm. . . 1.75 
6. Great Argument, by Philip Gibbs. Mar. 25. D.D. . . . 2.50 
7. Farewell ’Toinette, by Bertita Harding. Mar. 25. B. M. . 2.50 
8. The Case of the Substitute Face, by Erle S. Gardner. Apr. 6. 
Morrow . oor 2.00 
9. Action at Anite, by ervey Allen. Mee. 4. F. & R. 2.50 
10. The Rains Came, by Louis Bromfield. Oct. 20. Harp. 2.75 
11. Fast Company, by Marco Page. Mar. 22. D. M. 2.00 


12. Joseph in Egypt, by Thomas Mann. Feb. 28. Knopf. 2 vels., 
a ee a ee a a 


* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
during the period. Only current books are included. 
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. The Dark Command, by W. R. Burnett. Apr. 11. Knopf 
. Curious Happenings to the Rooke Legatees, by E. Phillips Op- 
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penheim. Mar.21.L.B.. ... . 


. A Prayer for Tomorrow, by J. Hyatt Downing. Mar. 25. Put. 


GENERAL 


. The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang. Nov. 23. R. & H. 

. The Summing Up, by W. Somerset Maugham. Mar. 25. D. D. 
. The Story of Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf. Sept. 11, ’36. Viking 
. How To Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale Carnegie. 


Nov. 5, 36. S. & S. 


. The Giant Quiz Book, by RoseJeanne Slifer & Louise Crit- 


tenden. Mar. 21. Crown eo ae ee ' 
Fashion Is Spinach, by Elizabeth Hawes. Mar. 22. Random. 
Five-Suit Bridge, edited by Ely Culbertson. Mar. 15. Winston 


. The Evolution of Physics, by Albert Einstein & Leopold Infeld. 


Mar. 28. S. & S. 


. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, by Walt Disney. Jan. 15. 


G. & D. 


. Dry Guillotine, by René Belbenoit. Feb. 8. Dut. 
. R. F. D., by Charles A. Smart. Feb. 28. Norton 
. Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. Nov. 26. D. D. 

. Our Town, by Thornton Wilder. Apr. 2. C. McC. 
. Out of Africa, by Isak Dinesen. Mar. 1. Random 


A Prairie Grove, by Donald C. Peattie. Mar. 24. S. & S. 
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BOOKS 


SCHOOL AND THE MOTION PICTURE 


Film and School,‘ a publication of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, presents a modern and stimulating approach to the study of 
moving pictures in school. The authors recognize how much time both 
young people and adults spend in moving-picture theaters. Our children 
are “‘movie-made,” and their conversation reveals the importance of the 
movies in their lives. For good or ill, our social attitudes are formed by 
them. Instead of condemning this widespread interest in the movie, 
teachers should offer intelligent guidance in evaluating movies. 

How can we correlate movies with school activities? Film and School 
suggests three basic aims: 

First, to develop the habit of thinking of moving pictures as instruments that 
present information, stimulate our interest, and form our social attitudes; 
second, to develop an understanding of the influence of the motion picture upon 
the information, attitudes, and conduct of children, youths, and adults; third, 
to develop the ability to evaluate moving pictures critically; we want to be 
able to evaluate their interpretation of life, their technique, and their art.? 


Chapter i presents the social and educational force of moving pictures. 
Chapter ii discusses how moving pictures interpret life. Standards for 
evaluating the theme, the characters, the settings, the limited number of 
themes used over and over again, and the overworking of coincidence are 
all given. Other chapters offer concrete suggestions on rating scales, re- 
views, criticisms, and on how to form moving-picture clubs. There are 
sixty illustrations, timely, attractive, and of real appeal to youth. Source 
materials, invaluable in any intelligent study of the movies, are provided 
generously. The authors have had access to materials not available to 
teachers. 

This attractive book is for classroom use in the hands of the students. 
Each student should own one, or a set in the library may be reserved for 
class use. If young people may be led to discover for themselves that in 
many moving pictures truth is distorted—that criminals are not heroic, 


*Helen Rand and Richard Lewis. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1937. 


Pp. 182. $1.12. 
2 Pp. v, vi, Introduction. 
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that war is not glorious—they may help to further social justice. Cer- 
tainly they will have the equipment to appraise fairly the movies they 
attend. 

Because the book is so valuable and so timely, it is hoped that it may 
be kept so by changing the illustrations when they become dated and 
by keeping the source materials and bibliographies up to date. 


Esstr CHAMBERLAIN 
Oak Park HIGH SCHOOL 
OAK Park, ILLINOIS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Yearling. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. $2.50. 

Seldom does a simple fine book give more pleasure to many people than does this 
story by the author of South Moon Under and Golden Apples. Jody, a twelve-year-old 
boy; his father, Penny Baxter, with his homely wisdom; his poor mother, who asked 
so little of life; magnificent, wise old Grandma Hutto; and Julia, the hound, and Flag, 
the pet fawn, in this one year’s struggle with frontier life in the wild hammock country 
of Florida, are unforgettably human and appealing. 

What People Said. By William Lindsay White. Viking. $2.75. 

William Lindsay White, the thirty-seven-year-old son of William Allen White, 
writes a long first novel about characters he understands: a western banker, an idealistic 
western newspaper editor, and townspeople. When the banker’s son is discovered to be 
a forger and the townspeople run to cover, the author suggests that a society unwilling 
to risk personal advantages by refusing to tolerate embezzlers is just as hypocritical 
and dishonest as the Robber Barons and the Politicos. 

These Bars of Flesh. By T. S. Stribling. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The author of the Pulitzer prize-winner The Store presents a rollicking satire upon 
life in a great northern university. Andrew S. Barnett, while a member of the Georgia 
legislature, fathered a law requiring county superintendents of schools to hold college 
degrees. Retired from the legislature, he was elected a superintendent—but he held 
no degree. The innocent politician enrolled in a northern university and made some 
remarkable discoveries. An excellent story brilliantly related. 

Winged Pharaoh. By Joan Grant. Harpers. $2.50. 

This story of Sekeeta, a temple priestess, with its fascinating background of ancient 
Egyptian civilization and philosophy has been enthusiastically received in England. 
It is beautifully written, and such scenes as ‘“‘The Court of the Sacred Bulls,” “Temple 
Ritual of Minoas,”’ ‘‘The Festival of Poseidon,” ‘‘Funeral of Pharaoh,’ and ‘‘The Leg- 
end of Creation” are superb. 
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The Strangers. By Claude Houghton. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The author of J Am Jonathan Scrivener is one of England’s outstanding younger 
novelists. Hector Grantham is half proud of his enigmatic character. When Hilda 
his wife, whom he loved and who loved him, devoted herself to their children, Hector 
turned to Crystal, a girl half his age, for consolation. The suspense of the story is too 
good to spoil for the reader, but one wonders if it ever occurred to the artistic, middle- 
aged man that a little plain unselfishness might have solved this problem. 


Land without Moses. By Charles Curtis Munz. Harper. $2.00. 


As the author journeyed through the South and saw a tattered wreck of a man plow- 
ing with a crooked stick drawn by a thin old mule in rope harness he was struck by the 
old idea: The poverty of the poor is their destruction. What to do? 

Renown. By Frank O. Hough. Carrick & Evans. $2.50. 

‘History seldom evaluates men correctly, tradition never.’’ According to Mr. 
Hough, Benedict Arnold’s hatred of Congress for real or imaginary slights, a sincere 
belief that England’s rule was best for the Colonies, a hope that the Revolutionary 
War would end quickly if he deserted the American cause, and the influence of his 
beautiful young wife Peggy (who was practically a British spy)—all conspired to make 
him a traitor to his country. The development of this fictional-historical character is 
convincing, the aftermath of desertion and the history of his descendants being of 
particular interest. 

The Wayward Pilgrims. By Gerald Warner Brace. Putnam. $2.50. 

“The background,” says the author, who is a member of the faculty of Mount Hol- 
yoke College, ‘‘is drawn from the recollections of many lonely dirt roads, tired bones, 
and friendly kitchens, cold nights on barn floors, vague talk of stage routes and battles, 
of long ago, ... . old habits of gentility, and an independence that begins to seem a 
little quaint to a more enlightened age.’’ The story of a man who finds he has been 
more of an observer than an actor in life’s scene forms the thread of the narrative. 


The Mortal Storm. By Phyllis Bottome. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


Phyllis Bottome now regrets the restraint and impartiality with which this book 
depicts the Nazis in Vienna. Her book seems more convincing because she has tried 
to be impartial and reasonable in her story of an upperclass German family consisting 
of a German mother, her two sons, her brilliant Jewish second husband, and two sons 
of this marriage. The two older boys, brutalized by their training—representative 
of what is happening to the youth of Germany—make a striking contrast to the 
persecuted sons of a Jewish father. 


Promenade. By G. B. Lancaster. Reynal. $2.50. 

Here is a tense, dramatic story of nineteenth-century development in New Zealand, 
the conquest of the Maoris, a fine race ‘‘with as many begats as the Bible,’’ of English- 
men selling the natives arms with which to fight English troops, and of the generation 
of white men born in New Zealand experiencing a better racial understanding and a 
critical attitude toward the mother-country to whose customs their parents clung so 
desperately. 

Concert Pitch. By Elliot Paul. Random. $2.50. 

Despite his excellent style and his knowledge and appreciation of music and Pari- 

sians, Mr. Paul, in his ingenious story of a musical prodigy, his beautiful mother, and 
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enamored critics, does not rise to the heights he reached in his beautiful story The Life 
and Death of a Spanish Town. 


Land of the Free. By Archibald MacLeish. Harcourt. $3.00. 

In this very individual volume, similar to The River by Pare Lorentz, on the right- 
hand pages appear pictures of great trees, corroded hillsides, farm shacks or small- 
town stores, the road, great wheatfields—pictures that form the background for the 
tormented faces of hopeless men and women. The ‘‘sound tracks’’ descriptive of these 
scenes and of these people are sometimes single lines, sometines several lines of power 
and intensity. 

Pavements at Anderby. By Winifred Holtby. Macmillan. $2.75. 

In this volume Vera Brittain and H. S. Reid have collected the best of the short 
stories by Winifred Holtby, the English author of South Riding, a prize novel with the 
same Yorkshire setting 


Post Stories of 1937: A Selection of Twenty-two Stories from the ‘Saturday 

Evening Post.’’ Little, Brown. $2.50. 

More than seventy thousand manuscripts were read by the editors of the Saturday 
Evening Post during 1937. Some of these stories are by well-known authors, others by un- 
knowns. The editors feel that they have chosen stories representative of the American 
literary scene, of what authors like to write about, and what people like to read. 
Journeys between Wars. By John Dos Passos. Harcourt. $3.00. 

In this ‘‘Odyssey of a novelist’’ a jestful journalist describes the wanderings of 
twenty years over four continents. He uses selections from earlier books but adds 
much new material. He begins with a walking trip in Spain in 1919 and closes with 
‘*The Villages Are the Heart of Spain’’ (1937). It is always the unusual, the exotic, that 
appeals to him and that he has the power to make others see so vividly. 


The Summing Up. William Somerset Maugham. Doubleday. $2.50. 


Maugham states at once that it is his intention to write of the subjects that have 
been his chief interest; that one should write in the manner of one’s period, although 
keeping constantly in touch with the writing of an age not too remote from one’s own. 
He feels that English authors have been influenced by the biblical style, to their detri- 
ment—because of the Orientalism of the Bible—but that American authors have 
formed their style more directly from the living speech that surrounds them. His com- 
ments upon his own attempts to develop a pleasing style, a better vocabulary, and effec- 
tive phrasing are illuminating. Hazlitt and Cardinal Newman have been of most help 
to him. He wrote Of Human Bondage, which is in part autobiographical, in order to 
get a clear impression of his early life—and then to forget it. 


The Triple Thinkers. Edmund Wilson. Harcourt. $2.75. 

The fact that Edmund Wilson is ranked by many as America’s foremost literary 
critic lends importance to this volume. Two general essays, ‘“‘Is Verse a Dying Tech- 
nique?”’ and “‘Marxism and Literature,”’ are followed by critical discussions of the sig- 
nificance and the social implications of the ideas and writings of such men as Paul 
Elmer More, Pushkin, A. E. Housman, Flaubert, Henry James, John Jay Chapman, 
Samuel Butler, and George Bernard Shaw. 
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The Politicos. By Matthew Josephson. Harcourt. $4.50. 

The author of The Robber Barons now offers a history of the parties and the great 
party leaders who dominated American politics during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. In his study of the theory and practice of democracy, the combina 
tion of Robber Barons and Politicos, Josephson has not lost sight of the immense forces 
against which they had to fight; he has seen the comedy and the men who were revolted 
by the greed, the pettiness, and the dishonesty of plunderers. 


An Anatomy of Literature. By Edward M. Maisel. Standert & Hall. $1.75. 
A book of seventy-nine pages. The contents are ‘“‘Philosophy of Literature,” ‘“The 
Nonsense of Absolute Genres,” ‘“‘Form and Content,’’ and “‘Literature.”’ 


Walt Whitman’s Prose. By Esther Shephard. Harcourt. $2.75. 

This long, involved discussion of Walt Whitman naturally includes much that, 
though interesting, is not new. Miss Shephard believes, however, that Whitman con 
sciously developed a fagade from a George Sand character, Trismegistus. She also 
places importance upon Whitman’s interest in phrenology, believing that he carefully 
developed those characteristics which the chart seemed to prove were indicated by 
his “bumps.’’ Perhaps lovers of Whitman—while interested and amused—will not feel 
that the source of the poet’s philosophy is of any great importance. 


Glass Houses: Ten Years of Free Lancing in Italy—Mexico—S pain. By Carleton 

Beals. Lippincott. $3.50. 

Carleton Beals is the well-known journalist, author of America South, Fire in the 
Andes, The Crime of Cuba, etc. Mexico, he felt, had partially prepared him for Spain, 
but pre-war Spain was more glamorous than he had dreamed. Though his picture of 
Mussolini (1922) is brilliant and penetrating, it is Mexico which holds him enthralled. 
He fearlessly defends Mexicans as a plundered people and criticizes Morrow and the 


good-will flights of Lindbergh. 


The Lonely Debate: Dilemmas from Hamlet to Hans Castorp. By Houston 

Peterson. Reynal. $2.75. 

In this excellent study the author discusses under ‘‘The Soliloquy in Life and Litera 
ture’’—Hamlet’s question, definitions and distinctions, the nine ways of handling and 
manhandling a dilemma, and today’s dilemmas. These helpful chapters are followed by 
fifty soliloquies selected from a wide range of literature, each preceded by a fine inter- 


pretation. 


My Brother, A. E. Housman: Personal Recollections, Together with Thirty 
Hitherto Unpublished Poems. By Laurence Housman. Scribner. $3.00. 
One purpose of the author is to discredit a persistent attempt to make of A. E. 
Housman a man of mystery. Included are an analysis of the poets notebooks, various 
readings of first lines in A Shopshire Lad, and twelve delightful nonsense verses. 


Scott and Scotland. By Edwin Muir. Robert Speller. $2.00 


‘“‘What has Scott done for Scotland, and what has Scotland done for Scott?’ asks 
Mr. Muir. He then raises the question of the importance of the Scottish writer gener- 
ally and of the state of the literature of Scotland, if, he says, Scotland has a literature. 
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Love and Lord Byron. By Cale Young Rice. Appleton. $2.00. 

A four-act play of which the enigmatic Byron is the moving figure. 
Voices from the Fields. Edited by Russell Lord. Houghton. $2.00. 

One hundred and fifty poems, by fifty-three authors, sent during the last ten years 
by farming people to a leading farm paper. Their significance lies in their proof that the 
worker in the soil has a special way of living and thinking. 

Robin Landing. By Stanley Young. Farrar. $2.00. 

In this lyrical blank-verse play the scene is a Kentucky trading post in the eighteenth 
century. A clash of emotions between two brothers is developed with a very dramatic 
effect. 

The Best Poems of 1937. Selected by Thomas Moult. Harcourt. $2.00. 

This annual collection covering the magazines from July, 1936, to June, 1937, pre- 
sents seventy-three poems by seventy poets, about two-thirds of them American. The 
poems range from homely narrative to obscure and crabbed lyrics—proving the 
catholicity of taste which the editor claims. Avowedly, Moult put readability first in 
choosing. 

Dawn in Lyonesse. By Mary Ellen Chase. Macmillan. $1.75. 

In Mary Peters and Silas Crockett, Miss Chase writes of her native Maine. The coast 
of Cornwall forms the setting of this simple appealing story of two servant women with 
a Tristram-Iseult background. 

The Strongest Son. By Barbara B. Stevens. Houghton. $2.50. 

When Jordan Falls, Massachusetts, celebrated its tercentenary, the few descendants 
of its two great families were of slight importance. Anyone who has ever lived in a 
small town will take a keen interest in this provocative story of very real people. 

Play in Poetry. By Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt. $1.50. 

The poet and compiler of verses comments upon the blend and purpose in poetry, 
illustrating with verses by poets from Donne to Ogden Nash. 

Yes, My Darling Daughter: Comedy in Three Acts. By Mary Reed. French. 
$2.00. 

Well-to-do people at a Long Island summer home. Amusing dialogue. Nothing if 
not up to date in regard to marriage and divorce. 


Hollywood’s Movie Commandments. By Olga J. Marlin. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. $2.75. 

Called a handbook for motion-picture writers and reviewers, the ‘‘commandments”’ 
include much history of the recent publicity crisis and comment upon the public reac- 
tion. There are illuminating remarks on antidecency, crime, and sex values in the films, 
and a rather attenuated survey of “‘general”’ pictures. 

Excursions in English Drama. By Robert Witherington. Appleton-Century. 
$1.50. 

Essays which seek to illuminate our modern stage by glimpses of the early English 
drama. Thus, ‘‘Miracles Old and New,” “‘The Vice Development,” ‘‘Morality Play 
and Melodrama,” ‘“‘Jonson and Shaw,”’ finally, ‘‘The Early Drama and Us.”’ 
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Shakes peare’s King John. Edited by John Dover Wilson. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Made difficult by its typography, yet valuable for the scholarly Introduction on 
sources and variants, and for the stage history of the play. 

Parnell: A Play in Three Acts. By Elsie T. Schauffler. French. $1.50. 

Rightly heralded as ‘‘the tale of a great love against a background of great events,”’ 
there is no failure in the steady sweep of this sad yet not ignoble story. Both man and 
woman are finely drawn, with restraint and clarity. 

Players at Work. By Morton Eustis. Theatre Arts, Inc. $1.50. 

Helen Hayes, Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Nazimova, Katherine Cornell, Ina 
Claire, Burgess Meredith, Fred Astaire, and Lotte Lehmann have submitted to inter- 
views with the understanding that the material thus culled should be written up into 


articles under their own names. 


Surnames. By Ernest Weekley. Dutton. $2.10. 

A revised edition, considerably enlarged, the book contains six thousand existing 
surnames, a very large proportion of which are of etymological interest. There are local 
surnames and their corruptions, names from occupations, physical peculiarities, cos- 
tume, vegetable, animal, and other sources, and many compounds. 

2,088 Jokes, Toasts, and Anecdotes: For All Occasions. Grosset & Dunlap. 

Excellent advice is included in the Preface and Introduction, while the contents are 
grouped for easy reference. 

All of a Piece. By E. V. Lucas. Lippincott. $2.00. 

Excellent essays upon a great variety of subjects. 

The Professional Thief. Edited by Edwin H. Sutherland. University of Chica- 
go Press. $2.50. 

An astonishing book, quite evidently authentic and autobiographical. 

The Complete Poetical Works of James Whitcomb Riley. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 

One thousand and forty-four poems are arranged in the order in which they were 
written. 

English Inns and Road-Houses. By George Long. Mill. $5.00. 

Inns which have legends of highway men, smugglers and monks, haunted inns, and 
the inns celebrated by Dickens are interestingly discussed in this excellent informative 
book. Two hundred and thirty-four photographs. 

Thames Portrait. By F. Arnot Robertson. Macmillan. $4.00. 

Rivers and their stories have caught the fancy of writers and readers. Two apprecia- 
tive adventurers with camera and pen journey leisurely down the Thames from source 
to sea. 

And Stars Remain: A Comedy in Three Acts. By Julius J. and Philip G. Ep- 
stein. French. $1.50. 

The scene is New York City—the home of a rich and conservative family—into 
which comes a young and attractive radical first to confuse and then to clarify issues. 
A very small tempest in a rather ordinary teapot. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 
Reading Interests, Activities, and Opportunities of Bright, Average, and Dull 
Children. By May Lazar. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. $1.60. 
A study of the reading opportunities and interests of forty-three hundred New 
York City school children and of the parts which school facilities and home back- 
grounds play in the building of these interests. 


Experience and Education. By John Dewey. Macmillan. $1.25. 

In this Kappa Delta Pi lecture Professor Dewey evaluates current practices in both 
traditional and progressive schools and clarifies such fundamental concepts as ‘‘experi- 
ence,”’ ‘‘social control,’ ‘‘freedom,”’ “‘purpose,’’ and “the organization of subject 


matter.”’ 


Emotion and the Educative Process. By Daniel A. Prescott. American Council 
on Education. $1.50. 

The strategic character of emotion in child growth, as in all human affairs, occupies 
an increasing place in the attention of American educators. In this document, which is 
a report of the Committee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative Process, Dr. 
Prescott summarizes the available research in the field and points to far-reaching 
implications for educational theory and practice. 


Selected References in Education, 1937. Reprinted from the School Review and 
the Elementary School Journal for January—December, 1937. University of 
Chicago Press. $0.90. 


These selected references, which include several pages on English and extra-curricular 
activities, have been included on the basis of their professional value and availability. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


High School Anthology: Literary Types—Studies in Prose and Poetry. By Russell 
A. Sharp, John J. Tigert, Annette Mann, and L. E. Dudley. Laidlaw. 


A literary reader for the upper high-school years designed to introduce the student 
to the field of general literature. The selections included on the basis of inherent appeal 
to young people are grouped according to such types as the short story, narrative poetry, 
the one-act play, the essay, the social letter, lyric poetry, and biography. Each of these 
sections is introduced by critical comment descriptive of the type. 


A Junior Anthology: World Literature. By Blanche Wellons, Lawrence McTurn- 
an, and Henry L. Smith. Laidlaw. 

This elementary anthology of world-literature is organized around such life-interests 
as home life, school life, hobbies for leisure time, work, communication, travel, and the 
like. A section containing folk poems and another containing material for choral speak- 
ing are among the innovations in this skilfully assembled anthology. 
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Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary. Compiled and edited under the supervision 
of Bruce Overton. Macmillan. $3.00. 
A new school dictionary distinguished by clear, readable type, complete definitions, 
and the inclusion of hundreds of words added by developments in science, industry, 
government, the radio, and motion pictures. 


Senior English Activities, Book I. By W. Wilbur Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, Emma 

M. S. Besig, and Gladys L. Borchers. American. 

A ninth-year language textbook organized around such real-life communication 
activities as conversation, chatting by mail, participating in discussion, and writing 
news stories. The first two units help the students to orient themselves in their new 
physical, social, and intellectual environment. Techniques are presented as means to 


immediate social ends. 


English as You Like It, Book I: Ninth Year; Book I1: Tenth Year. By Angela 

M. Broening, William J. Flagg, Benjamin E. Fleagle, Ethel Howard, Francis 

E. Litz, and Katherine E. Moog. Harper. 

Six heads of English departments in Baltimore high schools offer two composition 
texts of six units each. The ninth-year book has three and the tenth-year book has 
four subject-matter and activity units, in which pupil expression is very elaborately 
motivated and in which only a minimum of technique is offered. The remaining units 
consist of practical rhetoric and applied grammar. 


The Beginner’s Puppet Book. By Alice M. Hoben. Noble & Noble. $2.00. 

Miss Hoben tells in simple language how to make, dress, and manipulate both string 
and hand puppets and how to build the stage and its furniture. Beautiful photographs, 
line drawings, charts and diagrams, as well as two complete plays for hand puppets are 
included. 

Shakes peare’s Six Most Popular Plays. Edited by Francis L. Bacon and James 

E. Kirkpatrick. Row, Peterson. 

The six ‘‘most popular” plays are A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night, The 
Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and Hamlet. Running notes are printed at 
the bottom of the page; study questions follow each of the plays. 

School and Life. By Margaret E. Bennett and Harold C. Hand. McGraw-Hill. 
$1.24. 

This new kind of book, addressed to the pupil himself, is designed to help boys and 
girls make their adjustments to the new adventures, perplexities, surroundings, and 
conventions of the school. Excellently organized chapters give advice on the develop 
ment of good study habits and the measurement of growth. So excellent a book merits 
a more attractive format. 

Dialect Play-Readings. Selected and edited by Louise M. Frankenstein. 

French. $1.50. 

These play readings are intended to illustrate authentic dialects from the English, 
Italian, Spanish, Mexican, French, Scotch, Negro, and other nationality and racial 
groups. 
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Beyond High School. By Margaret E. Bennett and Harold C. Hand. McGraw- 

Hill. $1.36. 

This companion volume to School and Life, prepared with the same shrewd under- 
standing of adolescent problems, offers priceless aid to young people trying to decide 
upon school or vocation after the high-school commencement. This is not routine vo- 
cational guidance; it is realism and a tonic for creative thinking. 

Various Short Stories. Edited by Oliphant Gibbons. (‘‘Niagara Texts.’’) 

Grotzka. 

A substantial little paper-bound book containing ten famous short stories by H. C. 
Bunner, Mary Ellen Chase, Mark Twain, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Zona Gale, John 
Galsworthy, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Guy de Maupassant, Edgar Allan Poe, and R. L. 
Stevenson, respectively. 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. With illustrations by Aurelio Bat- 
taglia. National Home Library Foundation. 


Plays of Belles and Beaux: Seven Short Plays for High Schools and Junior Highs. 
By Olive Price. French. $1.50. 
Each play has a fanciful title but centers about a historical figure: Beau Brummel, 
Jean Lafitte, Dolly Madison, Joan of Arc, Mozart, Jenny Lind, Marie Antoinette. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Representative American Plays from 1767 to the Present Day. Edited with intro- 
ductions and notes by Arthur Hobson Quinn. 6th ed., revised and enlarged. 
Appleton-Century. $5.00. 
The new edition of this comprehensive study of American drama includes Winterset, 
by Maxwell Anderson, and revised forms of the introductions to the other twenty-eight 
plays and the general bibliography of the American drama. 


Representative Short Stories. Edited by Amanda M. Ellis. Rev. ed. $1.50. 

In addition to these representative short stories chosen from the literature of many 
nations is an extensive study of the development of this literary form with a coherent 
theory of the nature of the short story. 


Write and Speak Better. By William G. Hoffman and Roy Davis. Whittlesey. 
$3.00. 

An advanced language textbook organized around such functional centers as report 
writing, advertising, conversation and discussion, sales letters, and the like. Separate 
chapters are devoted to such fundamental issues as ‘‘Organization,’’ ‘‘Persuasion,” 
‘Vocabulary,’ ‘“‘Enunciation,” and ‘‘Pronunication.”’ The text is abundantly supplied, 
with illustration and exercise materials. 

The New College Omnibus. Edited by James Fullington, Harry B. Reed, and 

Julia Norton McCorkle. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 

A twelve-hundred-page Freshman reader illustrating the best in English and Ameri- 
can prose and poetry. Among the full-length units which have been included are the 
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Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, four contemporary plays, and the complete text of 
Lewis’ Babbitt. A generous selection of both Sandburg and Frost presents a study in 
contrasts. This is a miniature five-foot shelf adapted to the needs and interests of 
college Freshmen. 


The College Book of Exposition. Edited by Harry B. Reed and Julia Norton 

McCorkle. Harcourt, Brace. 

A book of expository readings taken from the new College Omnibus. The selections 
are arranged under numerous expository forms and methods, such as directions, 
processes, analyses, comparisons, definitions, and reviews, and under formal and per- 
sonal essays, and short biographies. 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse, in Translation. Edited by T. F. Higham and 
C. M. Bowra. Oxford University Press. $3.00. 
An English version of the great poetry of ancient Greece by two of the editors of 
the original Oxford Book of Greek Verse. There is an illuminating Introduction, and each 
of the selections is copiously annotated. 


Remedial Exercises in English Composition, Form A. By Henry Holland Carter 
and Stith Thompson. Heath. $0.60. 
Student errors are the basis of organization for this workbook. A large proportion of 
the exercises are on failures to apply certain rhetorical principles, for instance, faulty 
emphasis, unnatural and affected diction, and triteness. 


The Native’s Return. By Louis Adamic. Harper. $1.00. 
The appearance of this interesting book in the modern classics edition will be warmly 
approved. 


The Victorian Age. By J. W. Bowyer and J. L. Brooke. Crofts. $4.50. 

A veritable library of prose, poetry, and drama has been assembled in this well- 
annotated, well-indexed volume. The editors have painted an impressive portrait of 
the magnitude and variety of Victorian literature through the diversity of the titles 
and authors represented in the collection. 


The Jefferson Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Reader. By Edwin B. Setzler, Edwin 

L. Setzler, and Hubert H. Setzler. Macmillan. $2.75. 

A formal grammar of the Anglo-Saxon language with selections from The West 
Saxon Translation of the Gospel of Saint John, Aelfric’s Homilies, The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, The Beowulf, and other famous Anglo-Saxon writings. An attempt ‘‘to write 
the type of Anglo-Saxon grammar which Jefferson said should be prepared.” 


In 1937. By Aivin C. Eurich and Elmo C. Wilson. Holt. $2.00. 

An excellently organized summary of the news of 1937 as it was told in the New 
York Times, Time Magazine, and other vehicles of news. This is compact, clear writing 
on such diverse events and processes as the Supreme Court struggle, the sit-down strike, 
the march of education, the menace of fascism, treason trials in Russia, and successes 
on the Broadway stage. 
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Because of their abundant modern selections . . 
. their many splendid study features... . 
.. the historical development of literature 
. . because of mechanical excellence in manufacture 


classics... 
reading .... library usage. 
through the centuries. . 


. . their attention to favorite 
sections on remedial 


.... teachers everywhere include the PROSE AND POETRY series among 


**the best in books.”’ 


PROSE AND POETRY Journeys (Seventh Year) 

PROSE AND POETRY Adventures (Eighth Year) 

PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment (Ninth Year) 

PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation (Tenth Year) 

PROSE AND POETRY of America (Eleventh Year) 

PROSE AND POETRY of England (Twelfth Year) 
Accompanying DIRECTED STUDY books have been prepared to guide 
the pupil’s studies through the year. Their exercises and projects spur him 
to enthusiastic and intelligent effort in study and in creative activity. 











TO YOUR VACATION 


When revising for correlation in literature, cor- 
relate with confidence guided by the results of re- 
cent research. You will thereby add to your sum 
mer leisure, yet the revision will include your own 
ideas and will correlate with your textbook. 


Enterprises in Correlated English 
Part I. American Literature $1.25; Part Il. Eng- 
lish Literature $1.25. Both $2.00. Used in small 
schools and large ones from Maine to California. 
Guaranteed. Send a card today for an approval 
copy. 
JOHN S. SHEPARD, Jr., A.M. 

11 Pine Street Franklin, N.H. 
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The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 


By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 


Head of the Department of English 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 


If you believe in student activity and purpose- 
ful reading, write for a free sample copy of any 
title. 

These workbooks cover several hundred salient 
points on general background, plot, setting, and 
character; each one provides ten opportunities for 
creative writing. 


Single copies 15 cents In quantity 10 cents 


SPECIAL OFFER 
1 copy of each workbook with key........ 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 






































